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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
VIII.—MR. ALLAN G. STEEL, K.C. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


AMONG cricketers who have done most of late years to raise the 
game—in the opinion of a multitude of people the greatest of all 
games—to the position which it now enjoys, the name of Mr. Allan 
Gibson Steel will always be prominent in cricket history. He held 
his own with the best of his generation, frequently indeed he did a 
good deal more than hold his own, for the record of his achieve- 
ments is rich in notable triumphs. Few better bowlers ever lived, 
and happily he has left on record in the pages of the Badminton 
Library some admirable chapters on the art of which he was a 
master—as also, it may be added, on “‘ Captaincy ’”’ and ‘‘ Umpires.” 
On all these subjects he speaks with peculiar authority, though it 
is of course as a bowler that he will always be chiefly recollected, 
if to say so be not to depreciate his claims as an extraordinarily 
fine all-round player. 
NO. CXXXI. VOL. XxII.—June 1906 ss 
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Although none of his forbears were of special reputation as 
players, Allan Steel came of a cricketing family. He was one of 
seven brothers who all played cricket, their father made eight, and 
with the coachman, a groom, and a keeper, an eleven was at once 
formed. With such a side many matches were played in Dumfries- 
shire. Mr. Steel was a leading shipowner at Liverpool and also 
resided at Kirkwood in Dumfriesshire, where parts of the summer 
and autumn were always spent. It is not many families who can 
furnish eight-elevenths of a side, but of course the Lytteltons 
surpassed this, a whole team bearing the name frequently sallying 
forth to do battle. Allan Steel has an idea that in cricketing 
families the youngest have the best chances of distinguishing 
themselves, for the reason that their elders are able to teach them 
the way they should go; thus the late Colonial Secretary was the 
youngest of the Lyttelton brothers, and it is nothing against the 
other brethren to say that he was the best. 

Allan was the fifth son and an enthusiast from his early days. 
The stableyard at Kirkwood was a quadrangle of some fifty yards 
square; on one of the doors the youthful Allan was accustomed to 
chalk a wicket, at which he would bow! diligently, and the value of 
these early lessons was speedily demonstrated. At Marlborough he 
at once came to the front, and when no more than fifteen years 
old made his first appearance at Lord’s, scoring 44 not out. He 
still diligently kept up his practice on his improvised wicket; and 
one day a great idea occurred to him. Thinking over the intricacies 
of the game, he was struck by the fact that no one ever bowled 
from the leg side. If he could only make the ball break from the 
leg, the chances were that the bat would be considerably astonished. 
At this he set himself to practise, with the results which are now 
too well known to need description. The Marlborough boy when 
still in his teens was recognised as being well up to county 
standard, and in 1877 he played for Lancashire. 

Mr. A. N. Hornby was one of this famous team, Mr. E. B. 
Rowley was captain, and the wicket-keeper, Pilling, Mr. Steel 
regards as the best he ever saw. In talking the subject over with 
him I naturally suggested Blackham, but Mr. Steel is not willing 
to admit that Blackham was Pilling’s superior. ‘‘ Blackham was 
a conjurer,” he says, “and did extraordinary things at times; ” but 
for all-round excellence Mr. Steel declares in favour of Pilling, who 
seemed well-nigh unable to miss a catch. 

In 1877 Allan Steel went to Cambridge, and as a matter of 
course at once played for his University. The 1878 team was a 
wonderfully fine one, including as it did Messrs. Edward and Alfred 
Lyttelton, the present Lord Darnley, Allan and his brother, 
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D. Q., and Mr. A. P. Lucas; and they got Oxford out for 32, 
the lowest score ever made in a University match. They beat 
Oxford again in 1879, as also in 1880, in which latter year Mr. Steel 
was Captain, a position which the following season he pressed upon 
his great friend Lord Darnley, doing valuable service, however, as 
deputy. 

A curious incident occurred in this match. Mr. A. F. J. Ford 
was bowling from the nursery end to Mr. C. H. F. Leslie, and 
before the batsman had settled down he appeared to be caught and 
bowled. Leslie walked towards the pavilion, but cries were raised 
of “Bump ball!” and he hesitated. The umpires discussed the 
situation, could not agree, and after a time he was given not out, 
upon which, returning to the wicket, he made 73 more. Whether 
he should have been allowed to go back after leaving his wicket 
is a question which has since been often argued. Cambridge had 
Mr. A. H. Evans against them, than whom Oxford had never 
produced a finer bowler, for he was extraordinarily fast with a break 
back which was destructive in the extreme. 

*“* After every match when Evans was bowling I was simply a 
mass of bruises,’ Mr. Steel remarked; ‘‘ he was one of the best 
fellows that ever stepped.” Thus does the good cricketer esteem 
his adversaries who make things hottest for him. 

In 1878, Mr. Steel’s Freshman’s year at Cambridge, he played 
for the Gentlemen, Messrs. W. G. and E. M. and G. F. Grace, 
Alfred and Edward Lyttelton, and Mr. A. P. Lucas, being also in the 
eleven; and six of these, Mr. Edward Lyttelton standing out, repre- 
sented England in the first match against Australia ever played, 
at the Oval, in 1880. The other five members of this team were 
Lord Harris, Barnes, F. Perrin, Shaw, and Morley. Mr. W. G. 
Grace made top score, 152, which oddly enough Murdoch headed 
by one in the Australian innings, he, moreover, being “not out.” 
Mr. Steel contributed 42 to the 420 which the English made in their 
first innings, Australia replying with 327, and as at the second 
attempt they could only compile 149, England had an easy task. 
The Australian eleven, it may be interesting to note, besides Murdoch 
aforesaid, was made up of Bannerman, Groube, McDonnell, Slight, 
Blackham, Bonnor, Boyle, Palmer, Alexander, and Moule. Twice in 
playing against the Australians Mr. Steel got Murdoch out first ball 
in the first innings, and in the second innings each time the Colonial 
made overa 100. The inference is that those two good balls saved 
two centuries. 

The Australians returned in 1882 under the captaincy of 
W.L. Murdoch, and for the first time England was beaten at 
home, much dissatisfaction being felt at the fact of the ‘ ashes” 
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being dependent upon one match. Luck, it was argued, and that 
truly enough, had a great deal to do with cricket as with other 
games, and on this occasion the weather was all in favour of the 
visitors. It was very showery, and every shower benefited Australia. 
Mr. Steel was, of course, bowling, and could not turn the ball, and 
though England had only to make 88, of which W. G. Grace and 
Ulyett knocked off nearly half—4o to be accurate—England was 
defeated by the narrow margin of 7. Spofforth was bowling, and 
Mr. Steel, than whom there could be no greater authority, declares 
him to have been without exception the best he ever saw. Mr. Steel, 
of course, is a batsman as well as a bowler; he has made many cen- 
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turies in first-class cricket, and when once well set a man gains the 
comfortable confidence which does much to enable him to master 
the bowling; but, when opposed by Spofforth, he declares that his 
confidence never came to him. He goes so far indeed as to admit 
that he never was, during the making of a long score against 
Spofforth, at any time ever really comfortable. 

In September, 1882, an English eleven sailed for Australia, and 
when some 300 miles south of Colombo came into collision with a 
vessel, which obliged them to put back to that port for repair. The 
consequence was the English did not arrive at Adelaide until 
November g, which of course sadly disarranged their programme. 
The mayor and corporation came out to meet the visitors, who 
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learned that it was hoped that they would be able to play the same 
day! They were hustled off straightway, donned their flannels, and 
began; but that they could show to advantage in the circumstances was 
of course impossible. They were also beaten in a Test Match against 
Murdoch’s eleven, the same which had defeated England at the Oval, 
when they reached Melbourne. The usually accurate Reuter made 
a curious blunder on this occasion. England really lost by ten wickets, 
but the message made it appear that England had won, and the late 
Lord Darnley sent off a long telegram of congratulation to his son, 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh. Mr. Steel, it may be remarked, headed the 
batting and bowling averages on this tour, and in a match at Queens- 
land took four wickets with four consecutive balls. No small share 
of the English success was due to Mr. E. F. Tylecote, whom 
Mr. Steel regards as having been safer at the wicket than even 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Two years later Murdoch again brought over an Australian 
team, and this time three Test Matches instead of one were arranged, 
victory remaining with England. The second, at Lord’s, was easily 
won by our men. Notwithstanding that Mr. Steel was suffering 
severely from lumbago, and really ought not to have played, Lord 
Harris pressed him to bowl, and he did so from a stand, not being 
able to run. How much his bowling was appreciated may be 
judged from the fact that he was still pressed into service though 
thus disabled. In all Mr. Steel played for England v. Australia in 
thirteen Test Matches, making 600 runs—that is, an average of 35°290— 
and taking 29 wickets with an average of 21. In 1884, at Lord’s, 
he made 148, having the previous year at Sydney scored 135 not out. 

That Mr. Steel’s admirable chapters on ‘‘ Bowling” in the Bad- 
minton Library Cricket Book may be studied with the greatest 
advantage by all cricketers need hardly be said. A favourite device 
of his was, after bowling for a time with as much break as possible, 
to send down a simple straight ball, pretending to get break on. 
This is, of course, now the habitual effort of all bowlers, but it was 
less practised when Mr. Steel was in his prime; necessarily it almost 
entirely depends upon how it is done. A great point in Spofforth’s 
bowling was the difficulty of judging the flight of the ball, and the 
same may be said of Mr. Steel. No one is keener to recognise and 
cordially acknowledge the strong points of other players. Spofforth 
as bowler, Pilling as wicket-keeper, have his vote, as has been 
already observed, but it is his conviction that Mr. W. G. Grace was 
in a class by himself. His power over the ball and beautiful defence 
all round the wicket were unsurpassable. Murdoch, on the whole 
Australia’s best bat, was an extraordinarily neat cutter, but not so 
versatile as W. G. 
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A thing which I naturally desired to ascertain from Mr. Steel 
was his opinion as to the condition of the game generally at the 
present time as compared with the seventies and early eighties 
when he was among the most prominent figures of the cricket 
world. He has kept closely in touch with it all, and it may be 
incidentally mentioned was President of the M.C.C. in 1892; indeed, 
that one could not find a better authority need scarcely be said. 
Mr. Steel believes that the batting of to-day, i.e. that of the best 
bats, is as good as ever it was, and that—though here he admits a 
difference of opinion from many good judges—fielding has not 
deteriorated, with the exception perhaps that there are more missed 
catches than there used to be. A reason of this he fancies may be 
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the large dark stands which have been erected on so many grounds, 
as they render the light bad for catching. The bowling of the 
present day, however, he unhesitatingly asserts has fallen off from 
the merit of a quarter of a century or so since. Two or three 
bowlers stand out, and they may not be inferior to their prede- 
cessors; but he names Alfred Shaw, Peate, Barnes, Ulyett, Barlow, 
Emmett, Watson, Lohmann, Briggs, Dr. W. G. Grace, and others— 
to whom may most assuredly be added Mr. Allan G. Steel, who 
is described in the latest book on the game, ‘“‘ The Complete 
Cricketer,” reviewed in this number, as ‘‘the greatest amateur 
bowler England has possessed.’ To these names may be added 
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of Australians Spofforth, Garrett, Turner, Boyle, Ferriss, etc. 
Recent years have not produced such an array as this. Richardson 
of Surrey and Lockwood when in their prime were, he considers, 
the best fast bowlers we have had for many seasons, but they came 
after the period of which he was speaking. It is not want of prac- 
tice, I opine, for some bowlers practise assiduously even till they 
grow stale; the truth seems to be that the great bowler is born, not 
made: he must have aptitude and a combination of qualities rarely 
found. 

As to cricket reform, upon which vexed subject it was inevit- 
able that we should talk, Mr. Steel thinks he is in agreement with 
the majority of cricketers past and present when he expresses his 
view that the time has come for some reform in the laws of the 
game. This conviction is the more significant because one would 
naturally suppose that a player like Mr. Steel, to whom cricket as 
it existed and exists was a series of triumphs, would have been 
unwilling to see anything altered from what it was. The M.C.C. 
have appointed an Advisory Council, as most people are aware, and 
from their efforts Mr. Steel hopes and expects much. Before the 
Council was created the M.C.C. Committee or any private member 
of the club could only introduce a suggestion at the general meet- 
ing, and in order to pass it a two-thirds majority was required. 
This it was difficult to obtain. In certain cases members were 
heard during the season declaring that this, that, or the other, ought 
certainly to be done; but when the meeting came, so conservative 
were they that they would not vote for what they had declared to 
be necessary. At present, if the Advisory Council, consisting of 
delegates from the counties, were tolerably unanimous on a proposi- 
tion for reform, the Club would scarcely refuse to accept it, especi- 
ally if it were backed up by the Committee. The number of drawn 
matches in county games is a constant cause of regret, and Mr. Steel 
thinks it would be worth considering, in view of the undoubted 
superiority of the bat over the ball in fine weather, if it be not advis- 
able slightly to diminish the width of the bat and to heighten the 
wicket a little. Seeing that Mr. Steel was a great bat as well as a 
great bowler, his opinions may be accepted as not in any way 
swayed by unconscious bias. Another alteration in the laws he 
would advocate is that any batsman wilfully obstructing the ball in 
play, and not attempting, according to the verdict of the umpire, to 
play the ball with the bat, should be given out, not 1.b.w., but for 
obstructing. 

From his boyhood Mr. Steel has taken a delight in shooting, 
and when fifteen years old, in 1873, was allowed to go out with the 
other guns. His father at that time had a moor near Moffat, where 
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there was always a good head of grouse, varied by blackgame. Two 
or three years ago Mr. Steel and his brother-in-law, Mr. R. E. S. 
Thomas, had a moor called Hoscot, situated in the wild country 
some eight miles from Hawick in the south of Scotland. Black- 
game abound here, as they do over a considerable portion of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s property, and with the aid of old cricketing 
friends, Lord Darnley, Mr. F. E. Lacey, Mr. W. H. Patterson and 
others, big bags were obtained. 

Mr. Steel is also a golfer, and indeed quite an enthusiastic one, 
declaring that he cannot imagine what old and effete cricketers used 
to do when they had no links to go round. He is not as good at 
the royal and ancient game as he was at cricket; his handicap has 
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come down, but he never got below five. The golfer should be 
caught young, he thinks, and if during a boy’s holidays he learns to 
swing a club properly, in good style, he never forgets it—in this 
respect golf resembles swimming and cycling. Mr. Steel works at 
his profession and is a Recorder, so that his time is much taken up ; 
still, he manages occasionally to get away to Brancaster or Sandwich 
for a few days. Cricketers, he fancies, learn golf much more quickly 
than others, though it is, of course, exceptional for anyone who 
takes up the game comparatively late in life to become really first 
class. Mr. Charles Hutchings, Amateur Golf Champion in 1go2, 
and winner of innumerable medals, played cricket till he was close 
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on thirty, and only then began to study the game at which he has 
so greatly distinguished himself. He is one of the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

For boys and men who want hard exercise concentrated into a 
short space of time Mr. Steel recommends rackets, and it may be 
added that he played for Cambridge for two years. It is a great 
training for hand and eye, and how fine a school for young cricketers 
seems to be proved by the great players who have made names for 
themselves with the racket—Messrs. Alfred Lyttelton, A. J. Webbe, 
Ottoway, R. D. Walker, C. T. Studd, the Fosters, and many others. 

It is delicate work in these little sketches to speak of men’s 
private character, and it will suffice here to say that Mr. Allan Steel 
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has made multitudes of devoted friends and has never lost one of 
them. 

Seeking something in the nature of a personal appreciation of 
Mr. Steel, I applied to Lord Darnley, the Hon. Ivo Bligh of yore, and 
he has most kindly sent me the following :—- 

‘**T have been asked at very short notice to add a few lines as a 
contribution to an article on the career of my old friend Mr. A. G. 
Steel, and I gladly do so in extreme haste, heartily wishing that 
time and ‘the magic of the necessary word,’ as Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling calls it, were mine in sufficient measure to do justice to a theme 
so thoroughly congenial to me. Among all my memories of 
sport and games, those in which Mr. Steel’s fascinating athletic 
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genius played a part stand out conspicuously. Not only are they 
the memories of his brilliant feats, and of many a_ hard-fought 
struggle as comrades or opponents, but of as cheery and delight- 
fully light-hearted a sporting companion as ever added zest to the 
enjoyment of his innumerable friends. 

‘Casting back my recollection to my first introduction to 
Mr. Steel—some twenty-nine years ago, alas!—when we went up 
to Cambridge in the October term, 1877, I vividly recall the interest 
with which I first saw him, then already famous as a public school 
cricketer whose performances had aroused the liveliest curiosity as 
to his future cricketing career. 

‘‘A jaunty, cheery, confident figure, sturdy of build, brimful 
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of lite and movement, a perky little billycock hat tilted on the back 
of his head—I can recall that first impression as if it were yesterday. 

‘The following summer term from its beginning witnessed the 
rise of Mr. Steel to the very front rank of cricketers, and, as all the 
cricketing world knows, from that time onwards his all-round ability 
secured for him a place second to no other, except the one outstanding 
figure of W. G. Grace, the unquestioned champion of all time. 

‘“To repeat Mr. Steel’s numerous fine performances at cricket 
would be merely to re-write many of the most familiar pages of 
cricket history in the late seventies and eighties. I will merely touch 
on one or two points of his play that specially struck me. 

‘In his bowling he was particularly clever in masking his 
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intention as to break; and well as I knew his bowling, I always 
felt liable to deception when batting against it. As his batting 
developed he became the possessor of a most masterly style, com- 
bining a watchful defence with great quickness on his feet and all- 
round hitting. In the field he was a very fast runner and safe 
performer, except on one memorable day in Australia when the clear 
Australian atmosphere and Bonnor’s ferocious hits made a usually 
safe pair of hands quite unable to do their usual work. 

‘“*What a cheery delightful time that Australian tour of ours was 
in 1882-3, and how infinitely did the ringing laugh and invariable 
appreciation of the humorous side of things characteristic of my old 
friend add to the fun of it all! Not that the tour had only a comic 
side by any means, for on the voyage out there was a narrow escape 
from drowning for us all, owing to a collision near the Equator, 
when we were all gathered together one evening on deck, moment- 
arily expecting to hear that we must take to what boats were left to 
us after the disaster. Then came the belated arrival at Adelaide 
in the middle of the night, when a deputation from the South 
Australian Cricket Club announced to our horror that the colony 
would be ready to play us at twelve o’clock that very day ! 

“At our first dinner at the Adelaide Government House, 
Mr. Steel, if report be true, unwittingly found himself explaining the 
procedure of the English bar (to which he was then in process of 
being called) to the Chief Justice of the Colony, whilst another mem- 
ber of the team, on asking his neighbour if he was interested in 
politics, received the unexpected reply that he was obliged to take a 
certain amount of interest in them because he happened to be the 
Prime Minister! The tour recurs to me as a whirl of travelling, 
hard work at cricket, and—must we confess it ?—harder work still at 
balls, receptions, and entertainments generally, while right in the 
middle of the fun and humour of it all was ever to be found that 
cheery personality ; the cricket records of the tour, moreover, showing 
him easily first both in batting and bowling. And now that this isall 
left some twenty-four years behind, an occasional game of golf 
together takes the place of the more active and exciting experiences of 
those days. 

‘The Liverpool law courts have before now seen Mr. Steel 
with one eye on me, waiting in the body of the court to take him 
off to Hoylake, and the other on the clock, addressing the judge 
meantime on grave matters of law; we may reasonably hope 
that the course of justice has not at all events been retarded by 
these sporting expeditions of ours. Long may he flourish, and may 
we often meet to practise together the contemplative middle-aged 
swing of the golf club, and talk over the merry days of old! ” 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE FORTEAU, 


LABRADOR 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


“WELL, Jack, here’s for the first fish on the Labrador!” I stood 
on the bank of the river, whose clear waters rushed foaming and 
tumbling at my feet. Just below me was what we had named the 
‘Sea Pool ”’—-an ideal bit of water. At its head a long, even rapid 
sparkled in the sunlight, very quick water at the top, slowing down 
to a deeper and heavier current below. There was plenty of room 
for the back cast, and a level bottom to wade out on. I breathed 
the crisp air with a sense of exhilaration, and lingered, enjoying my 
anticipation to the utmost. 

‘* There’s a fish, sir, and a good one!” Dawson pointed to a 
widening lot of ripples. 

I looked my flies over: the air was clear and the bottom light- 
coloured. ‘‘ About a No. 10 Jock this morning, Jack ?”’ 

‘That will do, I think, sir,” my head guide, philosopher, and 
friend replied. 

I looped the small fly on a medium-weight grey leader and 
waded out. Ye fishermen that love the casting of a fly, that glory 
in the first cast of the season, can appreciate my feelings and my 
thoughts. I lengthened the line to thirty feet, and cast obliquely 
across the fast water; the fly circled beautifully, and I kept my tip 
in slight motion. 
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“There he is! ’’ Dawson whispered, as a flash of silvered sides 
and the flirt of a wide black tail showed that our friend was watching. 

I drew the fly in slowly. 

“Better rest him a minute; a twenty-pounder if an ounce!” 
quoth I, and holding a few feet of line in my hand I made a short 
cast directly below me, twitching the fly gently as it hung in the 
bubbles of a big eddy. 

**Got one!” I shouted, as I felt a surge on the rod; the fish 
had taken the Jock under water, making no swirl on the surface. 
“Curious fish, Dawson!” The line cut back and forth across the 
current with an audible humming, and the fish hugged the deep 
water close; not a run, not a jump even, only this peculiar zigzag 
motion, and it was continued for several minutes. 

*“He’s got to get out of that!”’ I walked down as far as I 
could and tried to swing the fish up stream. No use! I could not 
steer him, nor influence him in the least. This may be thought 
strange; I should have told you that Iam a great believer in the 
use of the lightest tackle possible. The rod I had in hand was an 
eight-ounce Leonard, ten feet long; the line was next to the 
smallest waxed taper that I could get, and the reel a medium-sized 
Vom Hofe (trout). Therefore it will be understood when I say that 
I was powerless with my criss-crossing friend. 

*‘Heave a rock at him, Jack; move him somehow! ” I called 
back to Dawson, who was leaning on the gaff and watching this 
new continuous performance with interest. 

He threw a stone accurately. 

“That fixed him!” 

Indeed it did! Whir-r-r-r-r!  Z-i-i-i-pp! a wild rush and a 
beautiful curving leap way up above me. 

*“A buster!” I yelled at the sight of the deep shoulder and 
gleaming length. By this time the salmon was almost at the foot 
of the pool, and still going; I checked him a little, but he kept 
on down. 

“Got to get after him now,” Dawson advised. I waited a 
moment longer, hoping to turn the fish, then I splashed my way 
ashore, slipping and stumbling in my mad haste, and footed it at a 
good pace. Time I did so! I only had a little line left, and His 
Majesty never hesitated or swerved in his course. ‘‘ He’s bound for 
the sea!’’ Dawson chuckled, and I commenced to worry ; the salt 
water was but two hundred yards below us. Once there, I was 
snubbed, as a steep rock shelf blocked the way for farther chasing. 
“Now or never,’ I thought, and held hard. The light line sang 
with the strain, and I had to straighten the rod or run the risk of 
getting a cast in it. I gritted my teeth and prepared for the 
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snap that I dreaded at each second—but the gods were kind. 
The pull was too much for the big fellow; he turned like a flash 
and came at me furiously. I reeled in madly, running backward 
up the beach as I did so, and more by good luck than good manage- 
ment kept a tight line on him. Up, up, up, and still up stream he 
went at a great rate, I after him, Then he began to jump. And 
such jumps they were! Worth going ten thousand miles for! 
Long leaps, short ones, then a skating effect along the surface with 
the spray and foam glistening, and drops flying high in the sunlight 
and shining like globules of mercury. Back-somersaults, forward 
twists, everything that a fish could do this one did. I have never 
experienced any salmon-play equal to it either on the Restigouche 
or any other famous salmon waters. This fish seemed imbued with 
a doggedness and deviltry that was superb; I had fought him hard 
for fifty minutes, in heavy water, keeping below him most of the 
fight, and yet he did not show any signs of tiring. 

Once I thought that the end was near; the fish was lying out 
in the quickest water, cleverly playing the current against me. I 
picked up a pebble and started him, as I imagined, for Dawson and 
the gaff. Nearer and nearer I led him. “ A cracker-jack,’”’ Dawson 
announced, peering through the stream. I could see the long, dark 
shape, and a vision of the first salmon of the season lying at my 
feet rose before me—and nearly cost me the fish! I hurried him a 
bit too much, and tried to drag him within reach of the gaff; 
instantly that he felt the extra pressure, and realised that he was in 
shoal water, he gave a mighty surge, a quick lunge, and there he 
was out in the pool again, but, misery of miseries, behind a sharp 
ledge that projected black and ugly over the surface; the line led 
directly on it, and I dared not try to work it off for fear of fraying 
it, in which case good-bye to his majesty. I sized up the situation 
and saw that the only thing to do was to get across the stream—but 
how? The water was very swift and deep unless I went up to the 
top, and that would entail a sure necessity of sawing the line. No, 
I must wade it here. 

“Come and get my fly boxes, Jack; it may be a case of 
swimming,” I shouted. Dawson relieved me of those, also of my 
broad hat and sweater, and I started. The water was very cold, and 
the bottom slippery as the mischief; a few yards and I was in to 
my armpits, and the bottom fast receding from my face! I had gone 
in below the fish and slackened up on the line so as not to 
disturb him. ‘‘ Now for a swim!” And swim I did as best I could 
with one hand, holding the rod up with the other. It wasn’t far to 
go, and I paddled on desperately and struck bottom twenty-five 
yards below where I had gone in. I dripped ashore, shivering. 
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“Ah, there, friend, it’s up to you again!” Unconsciously I 
spoke aloud to the fish, and Dawson laughed. ‘‘ Goabove and come 
across !’’ I shouted, which he did. 

Very carefully this time I coaxed the salmon away from his 
rock and got him into clear water. He took two short runs and 
another “skitter,” then came in tamely. ‘‘ Now, Jack!” A flutter 
of foam, a lift, and he was on the beach! I laid the rod down 
and knelt over him, lingering on the glorious colours and scintillat- 
ing scales, and dreaming, yet realising the joy of it all. 

A fine fish, sir.” Dawson’s voice ‘‘ woke” me. 

“ Weigh him.” Jack brought out the dear oldinstrument that 
had recorded many, many pounds of the king of fish in varied and 
wide spread waters. 

“Twenty-two and a half, sir.” 

Ah, that was a fish! A nervy fighter, a schemer with a will that 
only gave out when its shell could do no more; superb in life, 
beautiful in death. 

“‘That’s enough for the morning. Iam going to take a walk 
and a look at the river above. Tell the others that I will be back 
in an hour or so, and ask Mr.—— to come out on this pool; he is 
sure of fish,’’ I said. 

Dawson looked reproachfully at me. Dear Jack! Ever since I 
was a wee bit of a chap he has looked after me on our trips in quest 
of salmon. Aye, more than looked after me. But he did love to 
see lots of fish on the beach! That is when he and I had tiffs. 

‘* 1 know what is on your mind, lad,” I teased. ‘‘ Never mind, 
we have three months on this coast, and are going to try every 
river worth trying, and there will be plenty of fish.” 

“‘Humph!” he grunted; ‘‘come way up here on this trip, and 
now that fish are fairly leapin’ for the fly you stop at one!” and he 
walked off, still muttering. 

I went up to the top of the pool, and climbed the bank on 
to the moss and tundra barren. The Forteau River comes to the 
sea from a system of lakes in the interior, and for fifteen miles its 
lower reaches lie in a valley or cleft in the barrens. The day was 
glorious, and I breathed the very breath of immortality as I wan- 
dered slowly onward, following the river. Series of quick waters, 
with long, fascinating, and delightfully tempting pools between them, 
met my eager eye at every turn. The water was so limpid and 
wondrous clear that I could see the dark outlines of salmon lying 
behind their rocks. I tossed little stones into the pools and 
watched the big fish and the grilse scurry about, then settle quietly 
back to their places. Overhead, great billowy masses of white 
clouds bellied and rolled across the heavens, their tops dazzling in 
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the sun, their under-sides grey and deep blue in the shadows, their 
outlines mirrored on the river and turning its waters dark-coloured— 
sometimes in the deepest pools it seemed quite black. It was only 
for a few moments, though; then the sun streamed out again, and 
six feet of water seemed but a scant foot. The light north wind 
blew from over the distant blue-hazed mountains with a suggestion 
of far-off snows, and it waved the heather pines on the banks with 
gentle whisperings. 

“ Hello, you!’ I called to J. K. H., as I came on to the bank 
below which he was casting industriously. ‘*‘ How’s the luck ? ” 

‘* Rotten, d——n it! I’ve lost four fish, one after the other; 
can’t seem to keep ’em above that cussed rapid,’’ he shouted, point- 
ing to the stiffish white water below him. 

As he spoke, I saw a fish gleam as it took his fly and I heard 
the merry song of the reel. With the freedom of fishermen, I 
yelled sundry advices to him, such as: “‘ Keep him up! Work him 
up-stream!”’ and then, because I saw that the fish, a good one it 
was, inclined strongly toward ‘‘that cussed rapid,’”’ I tumbled down 
the bank beside him. 

‘Hold as hard as you dare, and swing your rod out stream,” ! 
suggested. 

He did so, and the salmon turned back. 

‘* Thanks,”’ he called, and I sat on a boulder to see the fun. 
Round and round, up and down, over and across, out of water and 
in—another devil such as mine had been. Although my pal had 
never killed a salmon, he handled this one exceeding well. I 
ventured a word now and then, but not often. At last the big fish 
tired, and the gaffer did a pretty job. We danced a miniature fling, 
and then I left and continued up river. 

When I returned I found that the rest of the party had had fine 
sport, and a number of large fish reposed in the little stone-bound 
fish-pond that we had made for this purpose. Several big trout 
were among the lot; one of six and three-quarters was especially 
to be admired. The ‘‘crowd’”’ were happy, I was happy, we were all 
happy but poor old Jack, who still murmured that ‘‘ the Captain 
(my nickname) didn’t fish as he should ought to.” 

The camp was situated on the river at the top of the Sea Pool 
rapid, and the roar of the quick water sounded lullingly in our ears. 

‘““Give us an idea of your theories of this kind of salmon- 
fishing,’ the crowd asked, so I proceeded to tell them what little 
I knew of the salmon lures of the Far North: 

‘The first and great thing to learn is to reconcile yourselves to 
using small flies. It is very true that you lose many fish by so 
doing, but it is worthy of remembering that you will hook far more 
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fish by using small flies than you will by adorning your leader with 
No. 6’s and 4’s. Also burden your minds with the fact that it is 
always well to approach a pool with due caution. Don’t blunder 
on to its very edge and then cuss because you do not get a rise; the 
fish often lie close to the banks, especially in the early morning 
when the sun warms the shallows a bit, and if you will curb your 
impatience to reach the more tempting water you will find, I think, 
that many fish will rise to you much nearer the shore than you 
would suppose. Always cast athwart the current, say at an angle 
of forty-five degrees; let your fly swing with the stream, and move 
the tip of your rod up and down with a slight and always regular 
motion. Don’t try to reach all over the pool from one spot. A 
forty to fifty foot cast is plenty; then when you have covered that 
water carefully (never hurry over your water) move down the length 
of your last cast and begin over again. Above all, never let yourself 
become restless and impatient and cast over a fish that you have 
risen, at once. You will find by disappointing experience, as I 
have, that nine times out of ten a fish that is of any weight at all 
will not rise again if he sees the fly he missed but a second before 
float over him in so short a time. 

In all my fishing experiences on these northern waters I may 
remark that I have found that the Jock Scott is the first choice, 
be the day bright or dark. Next comes the Silver Doctor. On 
some rivers, especially in Newfoundland, the Silver Doctor is a most 
killing fly ; indeed, on the Upper Humber, the Little and Grand 
Codroy, Fischell’s, and the Barrachois Rivers in Newfoundland, this 
fly is preferable even to the Jock. Farther down the list of pre- 
ferences come the Durham Ranger, Brown Fairy, and Black Dose; 
always remembering that sizes eight to twelve are by far the greatest 
takers. Another thing: you fellows have great heavy Forest rods ; 
you can see for yourselves that they are not necessary, can’t you? 
Use light rods, anywhere from seven to twelve ounces. They are 
plenty powerful enough, and will give you far more sport than 
the fourteen to sixteen foot rods that you have. The rivers 
like this one we are on, up in this country and in New- 
foundland, average small, and you can reach all over with a 
Leonard such as I am using. It’s all very well to say that I 
am prejudiced toward light rods, but the fact remains that I am not. 
What I want is the sport that is obtained in using light tackle. It 
is more sportsmanlike, and gives your fish a decent chance to fight 
you. That, to me, is the whole pleasure ; to know that unless one is 
very careful, and handles his fish with a glove, so to speak, the fish 
is very liable to carry away everything and leave one minus the whole 
outfit. This is the sort of feeling Icrave. Just one more suggestion: 
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Don’t kill fish for the sake of killing! There is no use in slaughter- 
ing them just because they rise plentifully to your fly ; in using these 
small flies it is only one fish in a hundred that is hooked in the 
tongue. Look at that fish pond! There are enough salmon there 
to feed an army, and what earthly good are they to us? Would it 
not have been better to have had your sport with them, and then 
instead of gaffing the poor devils that afforded you that sport to 
have beached them and let them go? I shall not gaff another fish 
this season!’ (Growls from Jack in the background, and I waited.) 

“We're with you,” they shouted; ‘“‘no more salmon gaffed or 
killed unless we need them to eat!” 

I bowed my acknowledgments. It was time for supper; behind 
the camp the sunset colours were glorious, and changed with 
shifting hues as we watched them. The first night in the wilder- 
ness is always the acme of delight and comfort that one longs 
for during the tedious winter months. And as we sat by the fire 
that shone ruddy and warm in our faces and watched the guides’ 
shadows lengthen and shorten as they moved about the flames, 
we were truly indescribably happy. There were no sand-flies to 
bother us, and we sat there till long into the night talking, singing, 
and counting the falling stars that flashed and trailed across the 
twinkling heavens. Then one by one the crowd turned in, and 
one by one the fires went out, leaving but the star darkness shining 
mystically on our five-tent camp on Forteau River, Labrador. 
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LAWN-TENNIS: ITS IMPORTANCE AND 
SCIENCE 


BY P. A. VAILE 


Illustrated with photographs from Mr. Vaile’s book, ‘‘ Modern Lawn Tennis,” by permission of 
the publisher, Mr. William Heinemann 


THERE are not a few people who quite appreciate the value of lawn- 
tennis as a physical and mental training. These, however, it is to 
be feared, are in the minority, even among those who play the game. 
It is therefore natural to assume that there is a great number of 
persons who could, if they so desired, play lawn-tennis, yet who have 
never even considered the question. This article is intended to 
appeal not only to those who have, perhaps, never handled a racket, 
but also to those who have taken up lawn-tennis, yet have not 
realised its possibilities and the fact that ere long it is destined to 
occupy a much higher position in the sports of the nations of the 
world than it does to-day. 

Lawn-tennis is a game that calls for many of the best qualities 
that a man or woman should possess. To excel at it there is 
required equanimity under adverse circumstances, quickness of eye 
and mind, and also of the limbs which obey the suddenly-flashed 
signal; for of all games, perhaps, lawn-tennis is the one which allows 
least time for thinking, especially when the opponents are at close 
quarters near the net. 

Great physical strength is not necessary for one who desires to 
be a first-class lawn-tennis player. It is no doubt desirable, but our 
greatest exponents have never been bulky, muscular men, and it will 
always remain a game where quickness of eye and mind to see and 
conceive, and of body and limbs to execute, will be of more value 
than mere muscle, That is one of the greatest charms of lawn- 
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tennis. It is, without the least shadow of doubt, the most scientific 
outdoor game there is. 

Golf in this respect cannot compare with it. In golf one hasa 
stationary ball to hit and is himself stationary when hitting it, while 
every man within a quarter of a mile who breathes during that 
momentous operation ycleped “ addressing the ball” is branded as a 


H. L. DOHERTY—FINISH OF FOREHAND DRIVE PLAYED WHILE RUNNING 


“‘bounder.” There is none of this in lawn-tennis. There both 
players use the same ball. The whole aim of each is to spoil the 
stroke of the other or to stop him even from getting a stroke. The 
skilful player places the ball as far from his opponent as he can, 
makes him career from side to side of the court so that he has in 
nine cases out of ten to make his stroke while running, and with the 
full knowledge that his opponent is lurking at the net in order to 
destroy his return. 
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Let us try only just to imagine the golfer playing his game 
in similar circumstances! The fact is that lawn-tennis as a game 
is unique in many respects. It is, so far as I can remember, the 
only game in which two opponents fight out the issue with the ball 
as the medium of conflict and passing straight from one to the other 
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without contact with a wall as in fives, rackets, and tennis. Itisalso 
practically the only game wherein one’s opponent may with advan- 
tage habitually intercept one’s stroke and spoil it by volleying the 
ball. It happens frequently that the player must make his stroke 
under the most trying and disadvantageous circumstances, yet 


cleanly and coolly, or he will find his effort nipped up at the net and 
rendered abortive. 
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Lawn-tennis calls for a certain amount of muscular energy and 
great staying power. A good player must have strength to drive, 
serve, and smash, yet he must have this strength so well under 
control that he is able to regulate the flight of the ball so as to keep 
it within the court; in a word, his strength must be tempered with 
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restraint and intelligence. Here are no walls to keep his ball from 
flying out of the court. In lawn-tennis the player continually has 
to run out over the lines, play his return, pull up suddenly, and race 
for the furthest point away from him that is available for his 
opponent. This sudden stopping and starting is a very heavy 
strain, and contributes in no small degree to making a hard-fought 
five-set match in first-class company and ona hot day one of the 
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most searching ordeals that any athlete can go through. In tennis 
and rackets the ball cannot go outside the court, and to a very 
great extent it comes to the striker. So in cricket, the ball to be of 
any use must, so far as regards both length and width, pitch within 
a very limited area; and the player, knowing this, is always ready and 
waiting in the most favourable position to deal with the delivery. 
Already lawn-tennis may be said to be the most international 
game, for it is played under similar rules in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, America, France, Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, all British colonies and dependen- 
cies, and in many other countries. Probably polo is its greatest 
rival; but this, on account of its expense, is not available for many. 


FOREHAND GRIP SHOWING HANDLE IN LINE WITH FOREARM 


The press is generally quick enough to recognise the import- 
ance of any gameand to give it its full share of notice. Lawn-tennis 
has been the exception that proves the rule, but editors are not 
entirely to blame for this. If secretaries of clubs and others do not 
take sufficient trouble to keep the press posted in matters in con- 
nection with the game, they must not be surprised if less worthy 
sports, whose votaries are alive to the importance of letting the 
people know that their game is flourishing, get more publicity and 
thrive better than does lawn-tennis. 

One frequently hears the remark, ‘“‘ Oh, lawn-tennis is going 
out now, isn’t it?’’ Let such a one take a lawn-tennis handbook 
and look at the wonderful and increasing list of clubs; or let him 
take a walk round the warehouses of the lawn-tennis manufacturers 
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of London and glance at the tens of thousands of rackets that are 
being poured on to the market, the leading makers in many cases 
being quite unable to keep up with their orders. That will be an 
answer to him as to whether lawn-tennis is declining or not. He 
will be sure it cannot be, but he will come away wondering how it 
is that with all these scores of thousands of people interested in the 
game so little is heard of it in the press. 

No one need fear for the future of lawn-tennis. It is too good 
a game to languish or die; but, nevertheless, while lawn-tennis clubs 
are multiplying, there are two other aspects of the game's develop- 
ment which are not perhaps in quite so satisfactory a condition: 
I refer to the public or park lawn and the private lawn. There can 
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be no more charming adjunct to the cottage or the mansion than a 
good tennis lawn or two. The lawns in our parks should be made 
fit to play on, provided with ordinary stop-netting and other usual 
conveniences, while for every court there is now we should have 
three, and they would all be occupied. Every village should have 
its courts, for lawn-tennis is a bright, moving game, and even more 
suited to stir a boy up than is cricket." 

The great public schools bar lawn-tennis. They are afraid, and 
with reason, of its proving a serious rival to cricket. It would be 
so, but surely it is an unsportsmanlike thing to bar a game because 


1 This is the opinion of an enthusiast, but that there is a better game than cricket is 
a thing multitudes of men will refuse to admit.—Ep. 
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it is too good. It has not worked any irretrievable damage at 
Oxford and Cambridge. This restriction should be removed. It is 
uncalled for, and is not fair to the game, nor to those who desire to 
play it. 

Having dealt with the importance of the game, we now have to 
consider as well as we can within the limits of a magazine article 
some of the most essential points in connection with the science of 
lawn-tennis. 

Perhaps one of the most important for English readers is one 
which has never been properly insisted on. This is, that in playing 
nearly every stroke the player shall have his forearm and the handle 
of his racket as nearly as may be in the same straight line. If one 


BACKHAND GRIP SHOWING THUMB UP HANDLE AND FOREARM IN LINE 
WITH RACKET HANDLE 


is hammering a nail the arm is always in the same straight line as 
the handle of the hammer, so far as regards the ‘plane of the 
force”’ to be exerted. So, as nearly as may be, should it be with 
the lawn-tennis racket. This is a good general principle, and of 
the utmost importance to anyone who desires to get the best result 
for the energy expended. All of England’s best forehand drivers, 
of whom we have far too few, practically carry out this precept, 
which is universally understood and used in America and Australia. 

Perhaps the most important point after this is always to watch 
the ball right on to the centre of the racket. You will find this very 
hard to do. Practically nobody does so, but it is the right thing to 
try for, as the man who lifts his eye the latest will probably, all 
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other things being equal, play the best strokes. As in golf, so in 
lawn-tennis. ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball’ is an all-important 
maxim, and remember always that you must hit the ball right in 
the centre of the racket face, if such a shape may be said to have 
a centre. 

Remember that, as in practically every branch of athletics, so 
in lawn-tennis, body weight plays a most important part. In serving 
throw the ball up well over the right ear and a little beyond the 
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reach of your racket. Some good players throw it quite high. 
Have your weight on the leg that is further from the base-line, and 
directly the ball gets within striking distance of the centre of your 
vacket hit it sharply with the centre, at the same time transferring 
your weight to the foot that is in front. A right-handed person will 
have his weight on his right foot just before serving, and a left- 
handed player on his left foot. This transference of weight is of 
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great importance, not only in the service but in nearly every stroke 
in the game. Mere arm-work in serving or smashing must always 
be comparatively ineffective. 

These are elementary points, yet of the highest importance, and 
too often neglected by really first-class players. For instance, I 
cannot call to mind three English players who transfer their weight 
(as mentioned above in reference to the service) when they are 
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smashing. The result is that the smashing of anyone who tries to 
do it with arm-work only is infinitely less deadly than that of a man 
who puts his body into it. 

A really fine game may be developed by a lawn-tennis player 
who does not intentionally put any cut or spin on his ball, but the 
true science of lawn-tennis is absolutely shut out from him who does 
not know the effects of the different spins on the ball. As well 
might a cricketer expect to rank as a bowler, knowing nothing of 
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spin, as a tennis player to rank as first-class while ignorant of the 
principles and advantages, or otherwise, of rotation. 

We had two very striking examples of the value of cut at the 
last All England Lawn-tennis Championship meeting. The three 
finest players from abroad, men unquestionably of the first class, and 
right at the top of it too, practically never hit a plain-face ball. By 
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Note position of ball and weight transference 


a plain-face ball I mean a ball which left the racket as it would 
if it were to bounce off a wall. Nearly every stroke was played with 
a glancing blow, which hit the ball so that the racket-head passed 
across it at the moment of impact in a line that was at an angle to 
the intended line of flight of the ball. 

Some people are under the impression that cut and lift detract 
from accuracy. There is no greater fallacy. The chop is perhaps 
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the most accurate stroke known in lawn-tennis, and those who saw 
our lady players go down one after the other to America’s Lady 
Champion will not readily forget the accuracy and pace of her 
driving. This was obtained solely from the forehand drive with 
upward cut or lift, which is easily the king of ground strokes, and 
should be cultivated by everyone who desires to excel at lawn- 
tennis. 

This stroke, on account of its quick drop at the end of its flight, 
enables a player to hit the ball harder, while keeping it within the 
court, than he could possibly do with a plain-face return. This 
is a most valuable quality in this ball, as it allows the expert player 
to drive much higher above the net and yet to pitch within the 
court than can the man who only has a plain-face return; also the 
return, on account of the forward spin, generally has a fine good 
length bound. A great part of the science of modern lawn-tennis is 
included in a knowledge of what the player can make the ball do 
by imparting twist of some kind to it. It must not be thought that 
a wholesale hacking of the cover of the ball is advocated. A skilful 
billiard player uses side with a definite object in each stroke; the 
skilful bowler uses spin to get the necessary break; the expert base- 
baller wants it to enable him to pitch perfectly; the golfer must use 
it to play a perfect slice or push-shot ; even the soccer player uses it, 
and by its aid I have seen a clean goal kicked from a corner. The 
tennis, fives, and rackets players use it all the time. Why, then, 
should the lawn-tennis player think he can play the game by send- 
ing down to his opponent ‘‘ honest straightforward ”’ balls of exactly 
the same nature every time? No! It will not do. In sport, as in 
war, we must meet guile with guile. We must realise that it is not 
only necessary for us to know how to make a ball do anything that 
it is capable of doing, but we must also, on the instant that the 
other man does anything to the ball, be able to recognise what it is 
that he does to it; we must as in a flash know what that ball is doing 
in the air. So only can we be prepared for what it will do when it 
strikes the ground. 

We may see the ball swerving away from the right hand of the 
server to our right. In all ordinary cases it would also break that 
way, but it may not. There is a subtle distinction between the ball 
served with forehand cut—that is, a glancing blow from left to right 
(of the server)—and one struck with upper cut or lift. The upper 
cut produces the American service; it swerves in the air much as a 
forehand-cut service. The unskilful person thinks it will break the 
way it is swerving. You saw the upper cut, the hit upwards 
instead of across, so you stand wide, let it break into your forehand, 
and drive it back smartly, giving the “sizzling” thing no time to 
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grip your racket and spoil your stroke; but if you had not been 
asking yourself what the ball was doing in the air you would have 
stood up to it expecting a forehand cut and a break away to your 
forehand. Then when it pitched nearly in a line with your right 
foot and bounded away with a bump to your backhand, you would 
have had to make a frantic half pirouette, a wild backhand lash at a 
vanishing ball, and then to listen with such equanimity as you could 
muster to the inane giggling of the gallery, most of whom had never 
experienced the delight themselves, and therefore were entirely 
unable to sympathise with you as they might have done. 

The ambitious young player must make the groundwork of his 
game the forehand drive with lift. Everything else will come in due 
course, but he must not attempt to take on cut strokes and American 
services before he has mastered the plain-face service and returns, 
and acquired a fair degree of accuracy in these. 

I cannot conclude this article better than by relating a conver- 
sation that took place between an English player and a member of 
a visiting team which was here at the time of last All-England 
Championship Meeting. The Englishman is really a very good 
player. He had been sampling the visitor’s quality that morning. 
His opponent has a very fine forehand drive with a lot of lift that 
makes it quite awkward to play with a plain-face return unless you 
understand how to do it. He also has a puzzling reverse American 
service with a bound and twist that fairly makes it ‘squirm ” on the 
receiver's racket if he takes it softly. 

They were sitting talking it over after the game, and the home 
player said: “ Well, it may be lawn-tennis, but I think all this top 
and twist and so on takes all the beauty out of the game.” 

“What makes you say so?” inquired his opponent. ‘‘ They 
really give us all the most beautiful strokes in the game.” 

‘‘ That may be so,”’ answered his friend, ‘‘ but it takes all the 
grace and ease out of it. Jt makes the other man look such a fool !”’ 

Of course it does if he doesn’t understand it. It may be un- 
charitable, but—gque voulez-vous, messieurs ? 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XVI.—THE LANTERN 
BY ‘‘ DALESMAN ”’ 


“Ir the fishing is as good as the house is quaint,” remarked my 
wife to the agent, ‘‘ we shall have no cause of complaint.” 

The house-agent—a despondent individual—smiled an enig- 
matical smile. 

“You will not,” he said, dryly, ‘“‘ be complainin’ of the fishing, 


I’m thinkin’.” 

I must say I thought we were lucky to get that house and its 
eight miles of river and moor for the very moderate rent we were 
asked to pay. High on the mountain side it stood, sheltered from 
the winds sweeping down the dale by firs and larches, the river 
churning brown and foamy among mighty boulders below. It was 
a very ancient mansion of grey rough-cast, with the squat round 
chimneys so familiar in the Cumberland and Westmorland dales, 
large, low and rambling, with big, odd-shaped panelled rooms, open 
hearths, and black oak floors. At one end stood a massive square 
tower of weather-beaten red stone, known as “‘ the Pele,’’ containing 
a spiral staircase and three rooms, which, however, as we had plenty 
of other and more convenient accommodation, we decided not 
to use. 

Salmon and sea-trout came up the brown river in autumn, 
grouse dwelt among the heather, while high among the fells lay a 
big wild tarn known as Lyke Water, in which, according to the 
agent, trout swarmed, trout which the tenancy of Swayne Keld Pele 
gave me the right of fishing for. Altogether, though we were rather 
beyond civilisation, we felt distinctly pleased with our bargain when 
we came into residence in time for the autumn fishing, which fishing 
we discovered fully bore out the grudging commendation of the 
gloomy agent. 
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“Charles,” said Eva, one wild October evening, charging intu 
the gun-room with that inconsequence which is very characteristic 
of her happy-go-lucky manner of tumbling through life generally, 
*‘T’ve found something.” 

I laid down the gun I was cleaning, with the sweet resignation 
of the six-months-married husband, and asked what it was now. 
It was comforting to find that her incursion was not due to the cook 
having been discovered in a state of intoxication or the bath-room 
hot-water supply diverting its course vid the drawing-room ceiling. 

My wife turned up the lamp and held her find out in my direc- 
tion. ‘‘It was in the old lumber-room in the pele tower,’’ she 
explained. 

I took ‘‘it” from her gingerly. It was very dusty and rusty, 
and cob-webby. ‘‘ What is it?” I asked, viewing it from every 
possible aspect. ‘‘ It looks like a medizeval stable lantern.” 

“ That’s just what it is,” said Eva, excitedly. ‘‘ It’s been stuck 
in that mouldy old tower for—oh, centuries, Charles! I am certain 
it is a genuine old thing this time.” 

Triumph rang in her voice. Eva’s finds in the antiquity line 
had previously been very far removed from the period assigned to 
them, which made the unquestionable venerableness of her present 
discovery doubly attractive, and I peered at it with slowly awaken- 
ing interest. 

It was evidently of great age, made of solid wrought iron, the 
spaces between the ironwork filled in with horn. The ironwork was 
very well designed, rusty in places, but still strong, and the design 
was good. 

I put the lantern down on the bench along with the cleaning 
rods and gun oil. The fire was low and the room seemed to have 
suddenly become bitterly cold. 

“Come along,” I said to Eva, ‘we'll look at that thing by 
daylight and clean it up. It must be getting on for dinner-time.” 

Thus was the lantern once more brought to the scene of its 
activity. I saw it standing out in dark relief on the bench as we 
made for the door, the ruddy embers of the wood fire throwing 
weird shadows on and around it as they flickered up before dying 
down and going out. 

**T don’t believe that beastly thing is canny,” I said, with a 
shiver, as a sudden gust of wind banged the door after us. 

“You are a superstitious donkey!” returned my wife, elegantly, 
slipping a small, strong hand protectingly into mine. I felt bound 
to lift it to my lips, and in the agitation of being thus discovered by 
the butler I for the moment quite forgot Eva’s find. Not for long, 
though. It took good care of that. 
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Il. 

‘“‘ Charles,” said Eva to me next morning as I cut her a slice of 
ham at the sideboard, ‘‘I didn’t sleep well last night.” 

I turned round and looked at her. I had slept abominably 
myself. 

‘Two of the servants have given notice,” she went on, gloomily. 
“‘ The kitchenmaid is a native ’’—she waved an explanatory hand in 
the direction of the hamlet below—‘‘ and she has been telling them 
that the house is haunted, and they—fools—think they have heard 
footsteps and doors cpening and shutting all night, so they won’t 
stay.” 

I sympathised with them, though I daren’t say so. I, too, had 
heard things which I ought not to have heard during the silent 
watches of the night, though I knew Eva would crush me if I 
acknowledged the fact. 

“Did the kitchenmaid happen to mention what the history of 
this mansion may be?” I asked, cautiously. 

‘‘There was a scandal and a murder, I believe,” replied Eva, 
lowering her voice decorously as the butler with a countenance of 
funereal gloom brought in some fresh toast. I wondered—from his 
face—if he, too, had passed a disturbed night. 

I began to comprehend why the agent who let us the house had 
appeared so unenthusiastic over our prospects connected therewith, 
and my reflections as I went to the gun-room to unearth rods, etc., 
for a contemplated day’s sport were not very pleasant. On the 
bench Eva’s find still stood. It was evidently a really remarkable 
curiosity seen by daylight, and before I went out I locked it care- 
fully into my safe, the key of which I invariably keep about me. 

It was bitterly cold coming home over the moor that night. 
Sport had been exceptionally good, and we had stayed much later 
than usual, consequently by the time we finally reeled up it was 
very nearly dark—the dreary darkness of a moonless night with a sky 
heavily overcast with clouds. 

“Ugh!” grumbled Eva, as she stumbled heavily against the 
boulders with which the so-called pony track was thickly strewn. 
“‘ Charles, are you sure we are going right ?”’ 

I wasn’t at all sure; in fact, I was almost certain we were 
wrong. The situation was really unpieasant, and a stinging whirl 
of snowflakes by no means improved it. I was extremely relieved 
to see, dancing away to the left of us, a swinging, moving light. 
Evidently some statesman (yeoman farmer) or shepherd was out 
late, seeking perhaps stray sheep before the threatening storm broke. 

We hastened our lagging footsteps after the flickering light, and 
hope again dawned that we might reach our pele that night. 
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**He’s leading a horse!’ said Eva, in a curious voice, as we 
came closer—close enough to make out the figure of a slightly-built 
man wrapped in a heavy cloak, leading a big grey horse, on the back 
of which was strapped a dark, shapeless bundle. In his left hand 
he held a lantern, constructed on lines very similar to those of Eva’s 
find in an embrasure of the disused pele tower at Swayne Keld. 

We shouted to him, but the wind howling past us carried the 
sound behind us, and he evidently did not hear, for he held 
steadily on his way, and try as we would we could not catch 
him up. 

‘‘ Never mind,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ we shall land somewhere.”’ 

As she spoke, with appalling suddenness horse, man, and light 
disappeared utterly and completely, and we were left in the darkness 
and the blinding snow. I threw myself backwards, wildly clutching 
Eva as I did so, for my foot had stepped into nothingness. It was 
as by a miracle we had escaped walking over a precipice five hundred 
feet sheer down to the valley in which the river thundered. I knew 
where we were now though, and going slowly and cautiously we at 
last struck the track again, and so wound down the mountain-side 
to Swayne Keld. 

Before I went to bed I unlocked my safe to look again at the 
lantern and compare it with the one which so silently and terribly 
had vanished over the crag. It was not there! Considerably 
startled, I lighted my big hurricane lamp and hurried to the disused 
pele tower. The clumsy keys grated in the rusty locks, and an icy 
air swept past me as I scrambled up the spiral staircase from room 
toroom. Inthe top room of the three—a mere lumber-room now, 
light and air admitted only by deeply-embrasured loopholes—I 
found the lantern back again in its old haunt from which Eva had 
taken it; high up the wall on the deep sill of one of the narrow 
loopholes it stood, as doubtless it had stood undisturbed for cen- 
turies. On the rude stone floor beneath it a big, dark stain stood out 
with startling vividness in the flickering light of my lamp. For a 
moment I stared, then I bolted, locking the doors behind me. 

Next day I went over to the county town and interviewed the 
agent. He did not seem at all surprised to see me. 


Ill. 

*‘ Ah, Sir Charles,” he said; ‘‘I thought I should be seein’ you 
before long. Been turnin’ out in the pele tower perhaps ?” 

I looked at him angrily; but, reflecting that if I wished to get 
to the bottom of things I had better not quarrel with the fellow, 
I swallowed my wrath and asked point-blank what he was driving 
at, telling him about our misadventure on Grey Crag, without, 
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however, mentioning Eva’s find in the pele tower. He listened 
attentively. 

** Ye’ll have been finding the lantern, Sir Charles,” he remarked, 
quietly, as I finished. 

I stared. ‘‘ My wife did,” I said, helplessly. 

** An’ doubtless moved it from its appointed place,’’ he went on, 
more as if speaking his own deductions aloud than addressing me. 

I took the bull by the horns. 

“Mr. Wilson,” I said, “‘I do not wish to throw up Swayne 
Keld, but I want to know the rights of the mystery upon which we 
seem to have stumbled. Unless we do know it we cannot stay on. 
You shall not be the loser by telling me the truth.” 

“Maybe I will then,” returned Mr. Wilson, imperturbably ; 
‘ye appear to be a gentleman of sense, Sir Charles, but then ye are 
both a good sportsman and of this country. Previous gentlemen and 
ladies have mostly run away—scairt away, one might conclude. 
The truth of it is this, sir: leave the lantern alone in its appointed 
place, and all will go well. Ye canna’ get rid of it. It has bided 
in yon niche nigh on three hundred years folks tell, and ’twill bide 
there till as close on the judgment day as the pele stands. Folks 
have put it in a furnace, droppit it 1’ the river, but always it is back 
next day, and always they are disturbed for their pains. Nay, nay, 
leave it alone and it ll leave you alone.” 

I stared at him. Was I living in the twentieth century, or was 
I back in the superstitions of the middle ages ? 

* But why ?” I asked, in blank astonishment. ‘‘ What is the 


story of it 

And this is the legend of the dales that Mr. Wilson—a solid 
hard-headed North-country man of business—poured into my 
astonished ears : 

“There lived at Swayne Keld some centuries ago a family 
called Wilson—no relation of mine,” my informant hurriedly told 
me. ‘‘They were a bit wild, and one of the daughters, ‘twas 
said, made a foolish marriage in her youth. However, the man 
went off and disappeared, and later on she succeeded to the estates 
and married a neighbouring squire, also a Wilson, whose serving- 
man, a lad of nineteen, was devotedly attached to both master and 
mistress. He was the young brother of the man Dame Wilson 
had been reported to have wedded in her youth, whom Dick had 
not seen since he was a child of eight years. 

“One wild day, however, a half-starved beggar-man came over 
the fell and implored shelter for the night. Squire Wilson, with 
northern hospitality, took him in, and he was to sleep in the top 
room of the pele; but next morning it was found that he had re- 
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warded his host’s kindness by making off with his host’s favourite 
grey horse, taking young Dick with him. This was all that was 
ever definitely known.” 

“Well,” I said, as old Wilson paused. ‘‘ Where does the 
lantern come into this very sordid story ?” 

“We guess at the rest from the lantern’s behaviour,” old Wilson 
went on. ‘‘Gradually ugly whispers went about the country-side. 
Occasionally travellers over Grey Craig moor would meet a man 
leading a grey horse, carrying a lantern in his left hand. Once or 
twice storm-stayed folk followed the lantern light and fell over Grey 
Crag.” 

I shuddered. The memory of that footstep into space came 
tumbling into my mind with unpleasant vividness. 

**What was surmised and pieced together was this,” the old man 
went on. ‘“‘ Dick recognised in the beggar-man his lost brother, 
who had doubtless come to threaten the happiness of master and 
mistress ; perhaps, indeed, the elder brother attempted to induce the 
younger to throw in his lot with him. At any rate, Dick is supposed 
to have killed the elder man as he lay asleep in the tower room, by 
the light of the lantern. He then carried the body of his victim 
down to the stables, which were then on the ground floor of the 
pele, and strapping it on the grey horse, started over Grey Crag 
moor with his gruesome burden, which he probably intended to 
dispose of in the depths of Lyke Water tarn. Some disaster may, 
however, have overtaken him. At any rate he was never seen or 
heard of again, and the only thing remaining was the lantern. The 
dalesfolk say that Dick, the grey mare, and its load, are doomed to 
roam the moor till the Last Day dawns. On that I cannot express 
an opinion: such matters are beyond a plain man. Now, Sir 
Charles, you know all that I can tell you.” 

I thanked Mr. Wilson, and thoughtfully descended into the 
street. It was something to be thankful for that the pele tower only 
was concerned in that bygone tragedy. 

I had the entrance to the upper room in the pele tower walled 
up, with the lantern in its niche still keeping watch and ward over 
the dark stain on the rude stone floor. For all I know it is there 
still, except when occasionally lost travellers over Grey Crag moor 
meet a great grey horse with a dark burden on its back, led by a 
slim man carrying a lantern in his left hand. 

I do not attempt to explain these things. As Mr. Wilson said, 
Iam a plain man: but I have bought Swayne Keld, and we have 
not again been disturbed o’ nights. 
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THE ROMAN HUNT—OFF TO THE MEET 


SPORT IN ROME 
BY HORACE WYNDHAM 


ITALIANS, as a rule, are not very fond of outdoor pursuits, and 
athletically-inclined visitors to the country often lament that they 
have little or no opportunity of indulging in open-air pastimes. 
This drawback, however, does not exist in Rome, for in the Eternal 
City almost every description of sport can be enjoyed. It is true 
that gladiatorial contests no longer take place in the Colosseum, but 
every reasonable taste is regarded. Thus, one can hunt, race, 
shoot, golf, motor, fish, swim, or play tennis, etc., to one’s heart’s 
content, while even ping-pong enthusiasts are provided with a cercle 
of their own. Altogether there are no fewer than forty-five separate 
sporting clubs within the city’s boundaries. 

The principal sporting centre of Rome is the huge tract of 
country known as the Campagna, which extends for miles in every 
direction, just outside the walls. At one time thickly populated and 
the site of several large towns, it is now for the most part mere 
waste land, or at the best cultivated only in patches. In one por- 
tion is a racecourse; in another are some golf links; and in others 
excellent hunting is to be had; while the historic Appian Way that 
intersects the southern portion is an ideal road for motoring over. 
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Indeed, when Appius Claudius Cecus planned it (in 312 B.c.) he might 
almost have done so for the special benefit of the motorists who are 
skimming along its smooth surface two thousand years later ! 

The most famous sporting organisation in Rome is undoubtedly 
the Roman Hunt. This, which was founded so long ago as the year 
1840, is as distinguished in its way as are the historic packs of 
England. Its Italian title is the ‘‘Societa Romana della Caccia 
alla Volpe,” and its members and patrons include practically all the 
leading families among both the Italian and British residents. The 


THE ROMAN HUNT——A DAY ON THE CAMPAGNA 


** Director’ (or Master, as we should say) is the Marchese di Rocca- 
giovini, and the vice-president is the Marchese Giacomo Mariguoli; 
while on the committee are the Prince Odescalchi (‘“ field-master ”’) 
and the Marchese Calabrini. Among the regular attendants at the 
meets are the Marchese Casati, Conte di Lazara, Visconte di 
Modrone, and Baron Gino di Morpungo, while prominent among 
the ladies who ride to hounds are the Principessa de Teano, the 
Marchesa di Roccagiovini, and the Contessa di Robilant. The 
British and American community, from Sir Edwin Egerton and 
the staff of the British Embassy downwards, are all ardent 
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supporters of the hunt. It may also be remarked that the cadets 
from the Tor di Quinto School of Military Equitation are required 
to attend the meets as a part of their training. As they ride in full 
uniform the appearance of the field is a specially picturesque one. 
The kennels are at the Villa Tor Fiorenza, and meets usually 
take place within easy distance of the city. Among the different 
localities selected for the purpose are Cecchignola, Capannelle, Tre 
Fontane, Ostiense, and Acqua Citosa, all to the south; San Croce, 
to the west; and Bracciano, to the north. At this last spot is the 
castle of Prince Odescalchi, who is one of the hunt’s strongest 
supporters. A feature of the meets is the large number of people 
who come out to watch the spectacle either in motors or carriages. 


THE ROMAN HUNT—MOTORING TO THE MEET, ON THE WAY TO PORTA MAGGIORE 


Others arrive on bicycles, and others again on foot. Among this 
latter contingent there is usually a considerable sprinkling of country 
people who have come to marvel at the strange manner in which 
‘i signori”? enjoy themselves. Sometimes their curiosity leads them 
to occasion the worthy Master and the hunt servants a good deal of 
annoyance, for they think nothing of pressing hard upon the heels 
of the pack in order to get a good view. 

Next in importance to the Roman Hunt is the Jockey Club. 
This, which was founded in 1881, is an exceedingly influential 
organisation, and looks after all matters relating to the Turf with a 
firm hand. It is under the patronage of King Victor Emmanuel, 
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RACING AT TOR DI QUINTO—BRINGING IN A WINNER 


A STEEPLECHASE ON THE TOR DI QUINTO COURSE 
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and the committee of management includes Prince Triulzio, the 
Duke of Genoa, the Conte di Torino, and Baron Emilio Angeloni. 
Another powerful organisation dealing with racing matters in Italy 
is the ‘‘ Societa degli Steeplechase d’Italia.”’ To it are affiliated 
kindred societies from all over the country, including the well- 
known ones of Florence, Milan, and Naples. It was brought into 
existence about fourteen years ago, and has a membership limited 
to one hundred. Like the older-estabklished Jockey Club already 
referred to, the King has honoured it by becoming a patron. 

The racecourse for Rome is laid out at Tor di Quinto, on 
the other side of the Tiber, to the east of the Ponte Molle. 


DIVING IN THE TIBER 


Between this point and the heart of the town is maintained a ser- 
vice of tramcars, but for the last stage of the journey one must 
either walk or hire a conveyance. The expedition by cab is rather 
expensive; for, the course being outside the walls, drivers are 
apt to be more extortionate than usual in their demands. Race 
meetings are held at frequent intervals, and usually attract a large 
number of entries. Among the well-known gentlemen-riders who 
have steered their colours to victory over the course here are the 
Marchese Malaspina, Captain Ceresoli, and Signor Coccia. 

For the practice of boating and swimming the broad smooth 
stretches of the Tiber afford every facility. On fine summer evenings 
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quite a number of rowing boats are to be seen on its surface. 
Swimming is also freely indulged in at certain points, and a common 
sight to see is that of men and boys diving from the bridges. Some- 
times the feat is varied by plunging over the embankment wall 
mounted on a bicycle. Tennis-players have a club of their own near 
the Porta del Popolo and not far from the charming Pincio Gardens. 
The ‘ Circolo Lawn-Tennis, Roma,” as the club is known, has a 
membership of one hundred and fifty, and is presided over by the 
Duke of Lorenzo. 

Golfers in the Eternal City are particularly well catered for, the 


HIGH DIVING IN THE TIBER 


Rome Golf Club providing them with the means of enjoying a round 
whenever they feel inclined and can spare the time for making the 
necessary expedition. The links are situated at Acqua Santa, on the 
Via Appia Nuova, and are within a quarter of an hour’s walk of both 
a railway station and a tram terminus. The course is a fairly 
sporting one, and its nine holes extend over about three thousand 
yards. The amateur record for these is thirty-nine. Italians, it 
may be noted, have taken kindly to the royal and ancient game, 
and several members of the leading Roman families belong to the 
club. The bulk of the membership, however, consists of “‘forestieri”’ 
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(as Englishmen and Americans are termed), and includes Sir Edwin 


Egerton, the British Ambassador, and Mr. Hector de Castro, 


Consul-General for the United States. There are two classes of 


GOLF COURSE AT ACQUA SANTA—THE FIRST TEE 


members, (1) permanent and (2) temporary, the subscriptions in 
the case of gentlemen being one hundred lira and thirty lira (about 


f4and £1 5s.). Ladies are eligible to join on considerably reduced 
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terms, while chance visitors can purchase daily tickets on payment 
of the green fee of three lira (half a crown). Caddies are paid the 
equivalent of a shilling for eighteen holes. The boys who officiate 
in this capacity seldom know much English, and what they do 
know is not always of the sort approved in Sunday-schools. For 
instance, “‘Plenty damn fine shot, missy,” is the observation with 
which they are apt to greet a lady who has made a good drive; while, 
“Oh hellee! Hard lines!” is their way of commiserating with per- 
haps a clerical gentleman who has got bunkered. There is a club 
house at the entrance to the links, where members can change their 
clothes, etc.; and a professional, who gives lessons if required, is 
always in attendance. 
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ETON v. WINCHESTER 
BY HOME GORDON 


(With contributions by many prominent authorities) 


In his new work “ Industrial Efficiency,” that prominent expert, 
Dr. Shadwell, furnishes a remarkable analysis of the leading differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of England, Germany, and the United 
States. ‘‘ The English people still possess as much energy as for- 
merly ; but they direct it into different channels and make play their 
work. That applies to all classes of the community, and it is a new 
thing. The English have always been distinguished as a people for 
exceptional love of games and sport, but indulgence in those amuse- 
ments was an occasional relaxation between periods of serious labour. 
These have now become a constant preoccupation and the chief 
interest of life toa large proportion of men in all ranks of society .. . 
Both masters and boys in the mass pay more homage to proficiency 
in cricket than to any intellectual attainments, and the captain of 
the school on the cricket-field is a greater personage than its captain 
in the class-room.”’ 

This is not the occasion to enter into any estimate as to whether 
the love of cricket has become an abuse as Rudyard Kipling suggested, 
or whether it builds up the stamina and the moral discipline which 
make a typical Englishman, though there would be no difficulty in 
proving the latter case in the judgment of British sportsmen. Leaving 
that, however, apart, and accepting the facts of the case as stated by 
the clear-sighted censor just quoted, so long as cricket occupies its 
high position it is incumbent to provide the best possible exponents 
of the game. For many years it has been a truism that the finest 
combination is a happy conjunction of amateur and professional 
talent. At one time the public-school cricketer provided almost the 
whole of first-class amateur talent, apart from a comparatively small 
section, which included the Graces and Mr. W. W. Read. Of late 
the University elevens have had a larger percentage of players drawn 
from smaller schools or even privately educated. The same feature 
is observable in the composition of the sides representing England and 
the Gentlemen, five of the eleven chosen for the latter at Lord’s last 
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summer not hailing from any public school, and three out of the seven 
amateurs selected to play in Test Matches, as well as about one-third 
of the first fifty amateurs in first-class batting averages and a dozen 
of the thirty-four in the bowling. 

It has been laid down by Lord Hawke that it takes three years to 
make a county cricketer out of a likely colt, and it has long been an 
axiom that forthe University match, if all other capacities are equal, 
preference will be given to an Etonian or Harrovian, simply because 
he has already played before a big crowd at Lord’s in his school match. 
This being the case, it has been thought desirable to obtain the views 
of well-known old Wykehamists and others intimately associated 
as to the desirability of transferring the Eton and Winchester match 
to Lord’s. Fora long time that halcyon idea of a Public School Week 
at the headquarters of cricket has been discussed, and there are two 
contemporaneous signs which may be indicated; first, that this year 
Eton plays Winchester only a week before meeting Harrow, and 
secondly that there is some prospect that the long-desired meeting 
between Harrow and Winchester may be arranged. In this respect 
it may be worth stating that Mr. M. C. Kemp, who so enthusiasti- 
cally directs Harrovian cricket, writes in reply to my interrogatories : 
‘* By special desire of my Head Master my lips are closed, so I fear I 
cannot oblige.” Needless to say I did not take the invidious step of 
trying to obtain opinions from any of the three Head Masters, and the 
fact of his remaining after the rest of the M.C.C. team in South Africa 
deprives this article of the valuable views of that well-known Wyke- 
hamist and singularly judicious critic, Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. 
It is with sincere gratitude that I acknowledge the great kindness 
which has characterised the replies of those I addressed. 

The senior old Wykehamist I applied to was that ardent cricketer 
and inspiriting captain Mr. J. Shuter, one of the most popular men 
who ever led a county team. Against Eton, in 1871, when Win- 
chester won by 8 runs, he scored 2 and 18, earned the unenviable 
*“‘ pair of spectacles”’ next season, but wound up with 13 and 52, the 
highest score on the side, in 1873. He writes: ‘‘I feel I can give you 
but little help, my experience of school cricket since I left Winchester 
having been practically nil. I have certainly always been under the 
impression that Eton looks upon the Winchester match as of second- 
ary importance as compared with the Harrow match, and that a 
distinct advantage is gained over Winchester from the fact that the 
ordeal is a greater one for Winchester than for Eton. This would be 
equalised could the match be played at Lord’s. I really cannot say 
that I ever gave the matter any consideration when I was at Win- 
chester, but could the change now be made I for one would most 
cordially welcome it; and I cannot but think that, considering the 
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fierce light which now beats on ‘ public’ cricket, the experience thus 
gained at such an impressionable age cannot but be of benefit to 
young cricketers—and to the cricket of the school in general.” 

This view does not coincide with that of the majority of my 
other correspondents. It will occur to everyone, What does 
Mr. J. R. Mason say? Emphatically the greatest cricketer ever 
produced by Winchester modestly observes: ‘‘ You will understand 
that I am giving you only my personal views and feelings on the 
subject ’°—which is exactly what was desired in all cases. He then 
goes on: “In answer to the several questions in your letter, I do 
not think that any benefit would accrue to Winchester cricket if 
the annual match against Eton was played at Lord’s. Winchester 
used to play both Eton and Harrow at Lord’s, but no match has 
been played with Harrow since 1854, and after that year the match 
with Eton has been played alternately at Eton and Winchester. My 
views are, and always have been, strongly in favour of this arrange- 
ment. There are many pleasant features in connection with this 
yearly exchange of visits and friendly hospitality, and the lasting good 
feeling engendered thereby would unquestionably be lost if a change 
to Lord’s were adopted; in fact, I think such a change would be detri- 
mental rather than beneficial to Winchester cricket. No further 
publicity is needed to increase the keenness of the generous rivalry | 
which the annual match between Winchester and Eton creates, and 
I trust no question of having to pay to watch the play will ever arise. 
I am of course aware that this interesting topic has been often dis- 
cussed, but I fail to see any advantage to Winchester cricket or to 
the eleven in changing the venue to Lord's.” It is appropriate to 
recall how great an opponent Mr. Mason proved in his school 
matches. In 1890, when he went in last, he scored 15 not out. Next 
year illness deprived the eleven of his services, but in 1892 he amassed 
147 and 71, besides taking eight wickets, and when captain in the 
following summer he obtained 43 and 36, besides claiming eight 
wickets at a cost of little more than seven runs apiece. 

Mr. G. W. Ricketts, who showed himself a rattling cricketer 
when up at Oxford, has since become particularly identified with 
reforms, so that his views were especially desirable. He observes 
that “fit would be beneficial to Winchester cricket to play Eton at 
Lord’s if the match were at the end, or near the end, of the term. 
For the last thirty years at least the match has been played during 
the last week in June, which is too early in the summer term for the 
climax of the school cricket season. It would, I think, be equally 
beneficial if the match were played as at present, but later in the 
year. This year, for the first time so far as I know, the match is to 
be on July 6 and 7, and this goes a good way towards meeting my 
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objection.” [In 1891, when Mr. R. L. Ricketts was in the eleven, 
Winchester beat Eton by five wickets on July 4.] ‘I am not 
sure at this distance of time what I would have preferred when I 
was at school, but so far as I can remember, if I had been given the 
choice, I should have chosen to play at Lord’s. This would have 
been on account of the fame of Lord’s ground, and not for the 
pleasure it would have given. I know I greatly enjoyed my two 
visits to play at Eton in 1881 and 1883, in spite of our being beaten 
in 1881, when we thought we ought to have won.” [This was a 
great personal triumph for Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, who scored 59 
and took ten wickets for 71. The Winchester players were a fine, 
powerful set,.and admittedly the stronger eleven.] 

Mr. W. H. Leese develops a further aspect by expressing the 
opinion that it would have no effect on the “‘ cricket” at all if the 
match were played at Lord’s. ‘‘ Speaking generally, I think Eton 
play worse there than anywhere else ; anyhow, it would not improve 
our form. Every big school has now so good a ground and wicket 
that natural talent is bound to come to the front. So also are made 
cricketers, though they depend on the coaching, which in its turn 
depends on the wickets, for no good cricket can be taught unless 
the wickets are perfect. Incidentally I should much regret “ fine 
natural wickets” at schools. They are usually a synonym for 
“fiery” ones, and are, however amusing such cricket is to watch, 
both unpleasant and dangerous to the player. Any good cricketer 
is in these days certain to get a chance from whatever school he 
comes, and the advertisement of playing at Lord’s is very little good. 
In fact, I have known some men from smaller schools, who went up 
to the University with big reputations largely gained by meeting 
inferior players, very much overtried. After all, the county and 
University authorities want the best men and have ample means to 
find them. Socially the Eton and Winchester encounter is at 
present as pleasant as can be. Both the school grounds are magni- 
ficent in every way, and since Winchester have had a good wicket 
the matches are very even. Until then, with few exceptions, we 
had the poorest possible sides. Lord’s at the school match is a 
rabble of people who never were at Eton but who wear light blue. 
Unless one was a member of M.C.C. I should imagine it a day of 
toil and tribulation. On either school ground one can move about, 
see many friends, and wear rational dress. One more thing, and 
that important : Contrast the feeling between the two schools and 
that between Eton and Harrow. In the former case the friendli- 
ness is largely, I think, due to the fact that each school entertains 
the other in turn. The Eton and Harrow feeling is not a good one, 
though it may serve to amuse people. There is bitterness at the 
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back of it. The Eton and Winchester feeling, on the other hand, 
is up to the best traditions of the two schools and lasts through life. 
I have spent hours watching Eton and Winchester matches with 
Etonians I have played against. I notice that Etonians and 
Harrovians do not much frequent the Eton v. Harrow. I am 
sure it would be much to their advantage if they could play the 
match aswedo. Fancy exchanging New Field at Winchester, with 
the Old Barge, the river running at the bottom and ‘ Hills’ in the 
distance, and all the jolly old trees and buildings; or ‘ Agar’s 
Plough,’ which will be perfect when the trees grow a bit, and all 
the beautiful surroundings of Eton, for Lord’s as it is now! You 
might as well play the match at Olympia.” 

How strongly divergent opinions are may be judged from the 
following incisive observations of Mr. A. L. Watson. It will be 
remembered that the Hampshire county amateur was one of the 
comparatively few Wykehamist cricketers who went up to Cambridge. 
(Others were the Hon. J. W. Mansfield, Messrs. G. E. Winter 
and H. C. McDonell.) Against Eton in 1885, when captain, he 
contributed 67. He points out that with one exception no old 
Wykehamist has ever scored a century in the University match— 
Mr. V. T. Hill, in 1892, made 114—nor in Gentlemen v. Players, 
nor yet in Test Matches either in England or Australia, whilst 
Mr. J. R. Mason is the only one who has achieved the double feat 
of scoring 1,000 runs and taking 100 wickets, which he did in 1gor, 
when his aggregate was 1,561, and he dismissed 118 opponents. 

“Tt would be an excellent thing,” writes Mr. A. L. Watson, “ if 
the authorities could see their way to allow Winchester to play 
Eton at Lord’s. Boy-cricketers should be given a chance of appear- 
ing before the public at Lord’s before they go up to the University. 
It is a good tonic for nervous cricketers; it gives them more confi- 
dence when they get to the University; and, further, their chances 
are more ona par with Etonians and Harrovians, whereas in the 
present state of things these chances are somewhat discounted. 
Many Wykehamists in the last twenty years have failed to do them- 
selves justice on the cricket field in the University match, and it is 
quite possible that nervousness on their first appearance at Lord’s 
may have been a big factor in their failure. 

“There should be no reason, if the match were played annually 
at Lord’s, for losing that bonne camaraderie which has always existed 
in the Eton and Winchester match; and it would give a great 
impetus to Winchester cricket in the future. 

‘‘The match should not be played later than the Eton and 
Harrow match, because cricket at public schools, especially with 
the members of the eleven, is kept up at a very high tension, and is 
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likely to be too much strain on some boys if the match were played 
at the end of the term, owing to the monotony of the constant 
practices. Personally I always was in favour of it when I was 
captain of Winchester in 1885, and further wished to play Harrow at 
Lord’s, though I can fully see that the authorities might have a 
strong case against both the Winchester matches and Eton and 
Harrow being played at Lord's. In my time I never even saw Lord’s 
cricket ground until I had left Winchester three years, and others 
in the eleven may have had similar experiences. 

“ Unhesitatingly I consider that it would be a most admirable 
thing in every way if the Eton and Winchester could be played at 
Lord’s every year.” 

Allusion has been made to Mr. V. T. Hill as the sole 
Wykehamist “ centurion” inthe University match. He sends some 
notes which run as follows: “The mere fact of playing Eton at 
Lord’s would not, in my opinion, make much difference to cricket 
in general at Winchester, although it would, of course, be of 
considerable benefit to those who were fortunate enough afterwards 
to assist in the University match, Lord’s being well known to bea 
ground on which it is difficult to do oneself justice, either with the 
bat or fielding, until one is accustomed to its peculiarities. I think 
it isa great pity there should not be a Public School Week in which 
Eton, Winchester, and Harrow should play one another. It would 
create extra keenness amongst the schools, and also be well worth 
watching from a spectator’s point of view. At present Winchester 
or Eton has, I think, quite an advantage playing on the home 
ground. At Winchester, although the ground was a very good one, 
the ball always rose rather straight off the pitch, and those who 
were not used to it were apt to get caught in the slips, especially if 
fond of cutting, while at Eton there was the curious light as well 
as the plague of flies in the afternoon. At Winchester we had the 
advantage of almost perfect practice wickets, which coupled with 
the opportunity of occasionally seeing good cricket goes a long way 
towards making a good cricketer.” 

Only one old Wykehamist, distinguished in many ways besides 
at cricket, desires anonymity for his contribution. From it may be 
extracted ‘‘ the cricket is always keen and there is no waste of time. 
In my time the first day’s play began at 10.45, and stumps were 
drawn at 6.30. On the second day we commenced at either 10.15 
or 10.30; deducting luncheon intervals, there was thus a total of 
over fourteen hours’ play, and in the six seasons I was at Winchester 
the match with Eton was only once drawn. Possibly a good many 
people would like to see some of the match, and could do so if it 
were played at Lord’s, but as a whole those who want to see it get 
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to it, and there is a healthy avoidance of the social function. 
The match is this year to be played nearly a fortnight later than 
usual, and the later date is beneficial to Winchester cricket, 
although it happens to be on the two last days of the University 
match. I see no valid reason for changing the present out-and- 
home arrangement.” 

Among recent amateurs few have seemed to play more 
“brainy” cricket than Mr. H. C. McDonell, and on the very eve of 
starting for Italy in the midnight watches he writes: ‘‘I sincerely 
trust that there is no immediate danger of Eton v. Winchester 
being played at Lord’s, for, to my mind, it would be extremely 
prejudicial to the cricket of both schools. It seems to me that the 
main point is that it should be essentially a ‘school event,’ and 
not merely a kind of holiday outing when eleven representatives 
from each school happen to play a cricket match. Once transfer 
the game to Lord’s and this object, now fully attained, becomes 
merged in a social event, in which the cricket is quite a secondary 
consideration. I have only once witnessed the Eton v. Harrow 
match, but I could not help being thankful that we played Eton on 
our own grounds, especially if the fact of our playing at Lord's were 
to involve a free fight among our supporters at the conclusion of the 
match. I do not believe the cricket of our eleven would gain any- 
thing by the change, though one or two members might acquire 
a little confidence afterwards by having played at Lord’s before. 
Moreover, it is very apt to upset a young player, perhaps somewhat 
oppressed with the importance of the occasion, suddenly to exchange 
the school atmosphere for that of London. Speaking for myself, I 
have always found it extremely difficult to sleep in London, though 
never before a cricket match anywhere else, but I have experienced 
the same difficulty before the University golf match. Having 
mentioned golf, and remembering the article in last year’s 
Badminton on Cricket v. Golf, may I say a word in favour of that 
game being played by boys at school? To my mind, there is no 
finer test of a man’s nerve than a good, close golf match. I would 
rather go in at a most critical juncture in a cricket match than 
have to hole a difficult putt for a half in an important competition 
or team match. In the first case, if you fail you make matters 
very little worse than they were before, whereas if you do well all 
the papers praise your wonderful nerve at a critical stage of the 
game; in the second, you have only yourself to blame if you miss 
the putt, and you get little or no credit if you hole it. At 
Winchester it has been clearly shown that golf can be played 
effectively without seriously interfering with cricket, and I am sure 
that its value as a training for nerve in cricket is far greater than 
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would be the visit of a school team to the headquarters of cricket. 
I devoutly hope the day may never return when I shall have to go 
to Lord’s to see ‘ Eton Match.’” 

This recalls, as was mentioned by Mr. J. R. Mason, that 
Winchester last played Eton at Lord’s in 1854, when Mr. A. J. 
Bramley, with five wickets for 33 runs, and seven for 32, had much 
to do with giving Winchester a victory by three wickets. This was 
also the last year Winchester met Harrow, the authorities of the 
Hampshire College objecting to the boys coming up to London—in 
those days the Public School rubber was played at the beginning of 
August. Up to that period Winchester had eleven times beaten 
Harrow, leading off with a succession of six victories, beginning 
in 1825, and had thirteen times been defeated. Against Eton 
ten successes could be set against fourteen defeats, one tie having 
to be recorded in 1845. 

In the absence of the Oxford University secretary, Mr. E. L. 
Wright, who is in Italy for the vacation at the time of the compila- 
tion of this article, his father informs me that he believes his son 
would be decidedly against playing Eton Match at Lord’s. The final 
Wykehamist opinion invited was that of the Hon. C.N. Bruce, who 
only left the school in 1904, and of whose cricket such high hopes 
are entertained should health permit him to participate regularly in 
first-class fixtures. His views are: ‘“‘I am sure the majority of the 
eleven prefer it, and will always prefer it, as it is; and I do not see that 
playing this one match at Lord’s would improve a fellow’s cricket or 
nerve on subsequent occasions. It is also a very good thing for the 
school that old Wykehamists—and in the same way old Etonians— 
should have some occasion, and that such a very enjoyable one, of 
going back and seeing, as they must, a good few of their old school- 
fellows. I do not think anyone wishes the match made more public. 
What is there to be gained by it ?” 

By this time it may have occurred to some reader that the Eton 
point of view would also be interesting. Mr. N. C. Tufnell, the 
wicket-keeper of the present Eton eleven, who exhibited such cool- 
ness at the close of the match with Harrow last year, in response to 
inquiry replied as follows: ‘‘ Though I consider there are some 
arguments in favour of the plan of Eton playing Winchester at 
Lord’s, on the whole I should deplore any change. Assuming that 
all the difficulties in the way of the alteration were removed, I think 
the form shown in the match would deteriorate. Batting at Lord’s 
is very nervous work, and nervousness is conspicuous by its absence 
on ordinary school grounds with ordinary school spectators. From 
the social point no doubt Wykehamists and Etonians would welcome 
the prospect of a day or two in London if the match were during 
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school-time, and we should also come well in sight of the much- 
discussed Public School Week. But the present interchange of 
matches is a most amicable affair; and not only do we appreciate 
Winchester’s cordial hospitality, but we try in some measure to 
repay it in our turn, and thus we hope they reciprocate a little of 
what we so gratefully thank them for. This excellent fraternisation 
would change its character were we all to migrate to Lord’s.” 

Precisely the same views suggest themselves to that distinguished 
cricketer, Mr. C. M. Wells, the Eton master who has charge of the 
cricket, for he considers “‘ the chief charm of the match lies in the 
close and friendly fecling which exists between the two elevens, and 
this I am sure is fostered by the fact that the visiting teams are the 
guests of the home team. I do not of course imply that there is 
any kind of unfriendly feeling towards Harrow, but the boys who 
meet in the match at Lord’s do not know one another in the same 
way as those meeting at Winchester or Eton.” 

The whole of the above valuable contributions combine to 
provide a remarkable glimpse of amateur opinion extending in reality 
far beyond the question where this especial match should be played. 
Whereas county cricket is avowedly to-day a gate-money business 
depending on public patronage, directly there comes any expression 
about a genuinely sporting game played by two teams of boys, at 
once there is manifested the general desire to promote the best 
entente cordiale and to avoid greater publicity. Therefore a distinct 
addition is hereby provided to our knowledge of contemporary views 
on cricket, and those who declare so glibly that the modern game is 
degenerating will obtain fresh testimony that the old spirit permeates 
it to-day. 

A further point which might be raised is that Rugby meets Marl- 
borough and Cheltenham opposes Haileybury at Lord’s. It would 
be pertinent to ask what effect this has had on the cricket of these 
schools were the cases analogous. The matches are, however, played 
after term time, under delightful conditions, which none the less 
reveal some abatement of the usual customs of M.C.C.—for example, 
the pavilion is freely opened to the two schools—and the attendance, 
owing to the time of year, is not comparable with that which would 
greet Winchester if the eleven came up in June. There is altogether 
a healthy desire to avoid advertisement, and a pleasant absence of 
wish to play to the gallery, in all that has been published in response 
to my inquiries, which will encourage those labouring for the best 
sporting interests of the game; and there can be no doubt that the 
authorities at Lord’s are steadily keeping this in view, and working 
assiduously to promote genuine cricket and not mere record- 
mongering. 


THE GORNER GLACIER, LYKSAMM AND BREITHORN SEEN FROM LAC NOIR 


OVER ROCK AND ICE 


BEING AN EXPERIENCE ON THE MATTERHORN 
WITHOUT GUIDES 


BY MAURICE STEINMANN, S.A.C. 


In August 1899 the little Alpine railway up the valley of the Viége 
to Zermatt carried a joyous trio: Fraser, Smith, and myself. Joyous 
and happy we were, for our dearest wish was about to be realised ; 
we were to attempt the ascent of the Matterhorn without guides or 
porters, our experience in the Alps giving us the right (if I may call 
it so) to undertake this dangerous and tiring ascent in such a manner. 
The question of the ascent of difficult mountains without guides is 
often discussed in the Swiss journals, especially after any catastrophe; 
it is a subject I do not wish to enter into here, but which will form 
the theme of another special article later on. 

Zermatt, where we arrive about noon, is a charming and cosmo- 
politan village, which might provide to the satirical pencil of a Phil 
May ample scope for his art. In the principal street, in fact the 
only one, come and go all sorts and conditions of beings. See for 
instance the inevitable Tartarin equipped fully for mountaineering, 
from head to foot, by the first sport outfitters of Paris. He always 
walks about with his ‘‘ piolet ” (ice-axe) ; he talks very big, and knows 
all the neighbouring mountains by heart, and by heart only, for he 
invariably has inherited from his mother’s side a certain ‘‘ weakness 
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of the lungs,” preventing him from climbing. In the comfortable 
basket chairs of the Grand Hotel he is often seen explaining the 
use of ropes and piolets to any ladies willing to listen. A little 
further down the street we see a typical group of three fat Germans, 
perspiring freely, dressed Tyrolean style with the little soft hat and 
feather, gold-rimmed spectacles, and on their backs knapsacks, the 
covers of which do not quite hide the bottles contained within. A 
few steps further a worthy parson with his wife, accompanied by 
two or three daughters, very sweet to look upon, returning from an 
excursion on muleback. Amongst all these, several guides, with 
their bearded and benevolent faces lit up by two blue eyes inspiring 
confidence, quietly smoking their pipes. So to the hotel and lunch. 

During this repast, to which full justice must be done, we learn 
that a good deal of snow has fallen during the previous day, a fact 
which will by no means facilitate the ascent. 

Our host, having soon guessed our intentions, offers us at the 
market price guides and porters, which offer we of course refuse, 
as our object is to make the ascent unaccompanied by guides. 
To give an idea of the money spent on guides and porters for the 
Matterhorn alone, it was stated in one of the Alpine journals that 
as large a sum as £2,400 was earned by them for this one mountain 
for one season only. 

Soon after lunch, and each carrying his own knapsack, rope, 
and piolet, we left Zermatt in the direction of the Lac Noir while 
a scorching sun was pouring down upon us. The Matterhorn, also 
known in Switzerland as “‘ the Cervin,” is the finest mass of rocky 
mountain conceivable. There it is all alone, proud and terrible, 
surrounded by glaciers, and raising its peak towards the sky as 
though a menace from the earth to heaven, the snow-capped moun- 
tains around appearing to hide away from their formidable rival. 
Up to the year 1865 this mountain resisted all attempts of the 
most intrepid climbers, and it was not until July 14 of that year 
that a well-known English mountaineer was able to vanquish the 
giant. His victory, however, wasa costly one, and the story of the 
descent and subsequent catastrophe wherein four men lost their lives 
is too well known to need repetition here. 

From that time the Matterhorn has been climbed times without 
number, and catastrophes and deaths have been the all too frequent 
result ; the Matterhorn has many fatal accidents to account for. Of 
late years chains and cords have been placed in the most dangerous 
spots; a permanent danger, however, is the falls of stones that are 
continually taking place, a danger which will always remain inevit- 
able, and the man who contemplates the ascent must, to use a 
colloquial expression, ‘‘ take his chance.” 
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The little footpath that we follow soon leaves the woods behind, 
to be replaced by pasture land on all sides. To the left, far below 
us, the Gorner Glacier stretches its white and blue surface, while on 
our right is the Z’mutt Glacier covered with stones and earth over 
its lower part; snowy mountains around ; and looking at us, rising 
supreme and haughty, the Matterhorn. 

We soon reach the Lac Noir, with its little chapel, where 
formerly never a guide passed without entering for silent prayer 
before climbing, 
a pious custom 
which has now 
ceased to exist. 
Why? Has a 
wave of A- 
theism reached 
these crude sons 
of the Alps, or 
does the Matter- 
horn no longer 
inspire them 
with the same 
fear as before ? 
We are now 
soon on_ the 
slopes of the 
Hornli, which is 
really the con- 
tinuation of the 
northern aréte! 
of the Matter- 
horn. 

Grad ually 
night begins to 
fall; the snow- 
capped giants THE LAC NOIR AND CHAPEL 
around become 
grey ; Monte Rosa alone still glows with the last kiss of the fast- 
setting sun; the valley is plunged into shade and darkness; all is 
calm and wonderful; absolute silence reigns, broken only by the 
significant clatter of stones continually rattling down the rocky sides 
of the Matterhorn. 


1 Avéte, the edge formed by two faces of rock, snow, or ice meeting each other 
at a sharp angle. 
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From the valley below the purple haze rises and wraps us in its 
embrace; the stars appear and twinkle in the sky above like so many 
diamonds; we feel our hearts beat fast within us; our thoughts go 
back to those we love, wishing also they could share our lot. 

Thus we reach the Hornli Cabin, tired, but happy in the thought 
of our to-morrow’s climb. 

To the mountaineer these simple words Ja cabane convey a 
great deal; it is to him as is the green oasis to the traveller in the 
desert ; itis as the port to the ship at sea; it is the shelter to him 
against the stormy elements of the Alps; in fact it is la cabane ; 
all those climbing in the Alps will know its meaning well. The Swiss 
Alpine Club (S.A.C.) have built about sixty of these cabanes, both 
small and large, in the most inhospitable places among the Swiss 
Alps. They are composed of stones or wood; but the real type of 
such huts is made of wood, solidly fixed to the rock by iron clamps ; 
the sides are of double thickness, and the interior makes a comfort- 
able room wherein fifteen to twenty people can sleep at once. 

The hut is provided with a stove, an ample provision of wood 
for burning, and all the necessary cooking utensils; rugs and blan- 
kets, and straw in sufficient quantities to make an excellent bed. 
These huts are open to all comers, and as each person has to do his 


own cooking, and put each article back in its place afterwards, this 
picnicking lends still another charm to the courses de montagnes. 
The use of the hut costs nothing, except for a small charge made 
for the wood burnt, which is put in a little box provided for the 


purpose. 

The Hornli Cabin is situated right at the base of the Matter- 
horn, 10,800 ft. above sea-level, and is built of stones lined with 
wood; the sketch shows its position. We immediately enter 
the hut, and are greeted by two Frenchmen with their two Chamonix 
guides who had gone on before us. We make ourselves at home, 
and as the fire is already burning brightly we soon have a hot 
supper prepared, a great luxury at this high altitude. We then light 
our pipes and go to sit outside. This is a delightful moment as we 
smoke in peace. There we are, surrounded by nature at her grandest, 
and in silence that can be felt we speak not a word, but think 
of our next day’s fight with the colossal rock which rises supreme 
behind us. We even ask ourselves, ‘‘ Shall we ever come back?” 
This last idea is, however, only a passing thought ; we are happy, 
absolutely so; and we agree, despite the saying of certain philo- 
sophers, that life 7s worth living. 

But the cold soon drives us back into the hut, we prepare 
everything in complete readiness for the next day, then stretch 
ourselves out on the straw, wrapped up well in blankets and rugs, 
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and gradually fall off to sleep, in perfect stillness, broken only by the 
noise of stones eternally falling down the rocky slopes of the Matter- 
horn, and the far-away rumblings of avalanches on the other side of 
the glaciers. 

Looking at the Matterhorn from Zermatt one sees three 
arétes. The centre one only interests us; it is divided by two 
rocky spurs into three parts. The higher of these spurs, known as 
the Shoulder (Epaule), is covered with ice, and very steep; the 
lower spur has, so far as I know, no name at all; and it is almost at 


THE HORNLI CABANE 


the same level, a little to the left, that the old ‘‘ refuge” is, of which 
more anon. 

The majority of visitors to Zermatt are led to believe that the 
ascent is made in following the northern aréte up to the summit, 
but this is incorrect; the ascent is made as shown by the sketch 
reproduced on p. 651. 

Weare awake and ready by 2 a.m.; we take in our knapsack 
only just sufficient food for the day ; we rope ourselves together very 
carefully, having a space of about twenty-five to thirty feet between 
each; and lighting our lanterns we start, together with the two 
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Frenchmen and their two guides. There is not a cloud in the sky, 
it is very cold, quite dry, and everything augurs well for a beautiful 
day. Inten minutes we arrive at the foot of a vertical wall of solid 
rock. Itis the Matterhorn. Here we are at last! 

We hold a council of war. Only one of the two guides accom- 
panying the Frenchmen had made the ascent before, and this only 
once; but, says he, with his unwise ‘‘ frenchy ” assurance, “‘ I know 
the way.” More out of courtesy than anything else we allow him 
and his party to lead. 

We attack the rock from the front, and a few good footholds, a 
fissure in the rock, and a kind of rocky chimney, soon bring us up 
thirty or forty feet. It is as dark as pitch; we are forced to flash the 
lanterns over the rock before finding a hold, so as to haul ourselves 
up higher. The rock, however, is good and solid, the nails in our 
boots bite well, and—pleasant surprise !—although the air is cold the 
rock itself is much less so, enabling us to keep our hands warm, 
thereby retaining their elasticity. This first passage mastered, we 
turn to our left towards the rocky wall which is seen from Zermatt, 
and follow carefully along a narrow ledge of rock almost horizon- 
tally. It is necessary to move along here very carefully, for the 
feeble light of our lanterns distorts the shapes of the rocks, and 
our rope catches everywhere. 

Here we have on our left the Fiirggen Glacier, 600 ft. below 
straight down—a false step would send us flying into space; and 
on our right the solid paroi,’ the top of which loses itself in 
the night. The silence of our party is only broken now and then 
by a few words of advice from one to the other. Wecatch up the 
French caravan, who have lost their way, and are forced to retrace 
their steps; now they find themselves stopped by an apparently 
impassable length of rock; they have but one lantern between the 
four, so we lend them one of ours, and with this supplementary 
light the passage is safely negotiated. Two hundred paces further 
on the same thing occurs, a proceeding costing us a lot of valu- 
able time. 

After about one hour’s duration of this horizontal ‘ walk,” 
we arrive at the edge of a large couloir,” full of frozen snow, 
down which are coming helter-skelter all the stones which fall 
on this part of the Matterhorn; therefore we await our chance, 
and hurry as fast as we dare over the sixty or seventy steps cut in 
the ice by some climbers who had passed across a few days pre- 
viously. This was very lucky: we were saved considerable fatigue 


1 Paroi, wall of rock or ice. 
2 Couloir, a long recess in the face of the rock, generally funnel-shaped at the top. 
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in not having to cut the steps in the ice with our piolets, with the 
happy result that we gain time, and save our strength for the greater 
efforts later on. 

We now clamber up a small rocky passage, somewhat diffi- 
cult, and allow ourselves five minutes for breathing time and to 
extinguish our lanterns. The day is breaking, and the snowy 
peaks around us are already shining in the rays of the rising sun. 
The climb now continues over a steep slope covered with loose blocks 
of stone, which give way under our weight, and dislodging others 
in their descent, form an avalanche of boulders, bounding along, and 


RUFUGE 


MIGHT 


GLACIER 
DU FORDDEN 


finally disappearing, till they come to a stop on the glacier beneath 
with a noise like that of artillery, leaving the air impregnated 
with the characteristic smell that stones cause when hurled one 
against the other. To avoid being struck by these boulders in their 
descent, one is forced to keep as near to the other as possible. We 
here lose a deal of time owing to one of the Frenchmen being 
taken ill. We, however, are unable to remain with them, so we 
leave them behind, when we can do so, and hoisting ourseives little 
by little, and step by step, and profiting by the fissures in the rock, 
we rise rapidly. We then scale a wall, interesting enough, some 
30 ft. high, to reach a tiny natural terrace on which is built the old 
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refuge of the Matterhorn (12,583 ft.); it is now seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

With a sigh of relief we loosen the rope around us and have 
some breakfast consisting of biscuits and honey, washed down by 
cold tea from our ‘‘ gourds” (tin flasks). This refuge is simply a 
small hut built of stones, with one side against the wall of rock. 
Built in 1867 by the guides of Zermatt, it is only about g ft. long by 
6 ft. wide; but unfortunately it is entirely filled (as can be seen in 


THE MATTERHORN AS SEEN FROM FOOT OF FURGGEN GLACIER 


the photograph) by a huge block of ice, rendering it absolutely use- 
less. The ice is formed in the inside by the melted snow and rain 
dripping through the crevices between the stones. This is very 
much to be regretted, as this hut would be a haven of refuge to 
climbers were it habitable. 

All around is desolate and grey, on our left the abyss, and on our 
right, rising 2,127 ft. above us, stands the summit of the Matterhorn 
—looking still more savage and terrible even than when seen from the 
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base. This aspect impresses us strongly, and the stones which now 
begin to roll down under the action of the sun make the air ring 
with their cannonade. From our coign of vantage we study the 
route and take careful note of the places most exposed to the chutes 
of stones. The French party arrive and announce to us their inten- 
tion of proceeding no further. Had they said that their guides 
would not pull 
them up any fur- Bs 
ther they would 
have been nearer 
the truth. 

Taking only 
one piolet and a 
few biscuits in our 
pockets (and my 
folding kodak), so 
as to leave our 
arms and bodies as 
free as possible, we 
resume our climb. 

The slope here 
is decidedly stiffer, 
and we have to use 
our hands more 
than our feet (I 
can assure you 
that the work to 
the biceps is worth 
the best muscle 
exerciser). 

We push a- 
long slowly, the 
hard rock beneath 


is good, and the THE OLD REFUGE ON THE MATTERHORN 
nails of our boots 


grind gaily as they bite into it. We here come to a rope fixed 
to the rock, over a stiff part; but the rope looks so rotten that 
we prefer to manage without it. The slope becomes steeper 
and steeper without presenting any great difficulties to us; but 
when you have no guide to pull you and help you, you need 
to be very experienced and keep a cool head, for you see below 
in looking down between your feet an immense space, and space 
only. Working on our hands and knees we crawl into a vertical 
“chimney” (breathing hard, for the exercise is violent), and 
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we make great progress by climbing rapidly higher. This part is 
splendid, and we enjoy it right royally, though two or three isolated 
stones whiz past and whistle in our ears, causing us to make our- 
selves as small as possible. We now arrive on the side of a terri- 
fically steep couloir that we are forced to mount to arrive on the 
aréte itself, and as we peep on the other side we see a_preci- 
pice 4,000 ft. deep. It is magnificent, sublime, and we feast our 
eyes on this immense space; but as we are no longer sheltered by 
the mountain the wind blows hard and cold, and we foresee 
that the last part of the climb will be very difficult—more so than 
usual. However, we proceed gingerly along during a few minutes, 
and finally arrive at the Shoulder referred to above. There, 
sheltered behind a rock, we carefully examine the last and most 
difficult part of the ascent, which we are able to see well from 
here. It will take about two hours to vanquish the remaining 
880 ft. to 1,000 ft. straight up between us and the summit. This 
part is covered with snow and ice, a difficulty we had not fore- 
seen at this time of the year, and rendered more arduous still by 
the fact of our having only one piolet; it was an error of judg- 
ment on our part leaving the others at the refuge. In short, it 
might well cost us the success of our undertaking. With a final 
look at the knots of our rope we start afresh on the last part of 
the ascent. The Shoulder is an enlargement of the aréte and 
is covered with snow; a rope fixed right across it for a length of 
150 ft., however, makes the passage easier ; but this rope, covered as 
it is with ice, hurts our hands badly—hands already sore with the 
climbing on the rock below. At the highest point of the Shoulder 
the aréte closes in, and obliquely to the left finishes in the 
summit of the vertical ‘‘ wall” (600 ft. high) of reddish rock forming 
the terminal of the Matterhorn as seen from Zermatt. 

We have before us some immense steps, very steep and 
covered with ice, necessitating great care and attention, and we 
bless the good guides who have in an otherwise inaccessible 
place fixed a strong chain 150 ft. long. The chain is so frozen, 
however, that the skin of our hands sticks to it, causing great 
pain, and we are forced to put on gloves. We take them off at 
the earliest opportunity, preferring to suffer from the cold, and 
feeling more safe with our naked hands to grasp with. This 
piece of work pumps us completely, for the rarefied air makes 
itself felt, and we have to rest five minutes to recoup. Then on 
again, climbing hard, straight before us, we rise step by step. 
All this requires great perseverance, calmness, and prudence, for 
we have to fight against the rock, against the ice, against the 
cold, and against the wind, which is driving the powdered frozen 
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snow in our eyes and throats. We move one after the other, 
making the best of any ledge or crevice in the rock. Not a word 
is spoken; all our muscles, all our nerves, all our thoughts, are 
strained to the utmost; we forget all except our fight, our . 
splendid fight, with the mountain. And there below us, ready to 
engulf us at any false step, the bottomless precipice. It was 
grand ! 

Here now before us we meet a nearly smooth wall of rock, 
absolutely vertical, and about thirty-five feet high; but quite a 
new rope is hanging and swaying in the wind. Toclimb it is not 
so easy, however, as to be blown by a terrific wind, first against 
the rock and then 
out into space, is 
an ordeal demand- 
ing considerable 
strength of mind. 
This takes a great 
mental and _ physi- 
cal effort on our 
part, and on arri- 
val at the top we 
are completely 
done. We still 
have before us a 
slope, very steep, 
covered with ice, 
across which we 
perceive a_ few 
rocky points that 
give us a secure 
hold ; but, having THE ITALIAN SUMMIT OF THE MATTERHORN AS SEEN 
only the one piolet, FROM THE SWISS SUMMIT 
we are consider- 
ably handicapped, and we are forced to use our sheath-knives by 
thrusting them into the ice to give us a hold where no friendly 
rocks help us. 

y sommes ! ” from the leading man announces his arrival 
on the Swiss summit of the Matterhorn, 14,676 ft. above sea-level. 

It is on this summit that most of the caravans coming from 
Zermatt stop, but the real summit of the Matterhorn is known as 
the Italian summit (14,751 ft.). It is separated from the Swiss 
summit by a ridge some 300 ft. long, which when we passed was 
covered with snow forming a huge overhanging cornice that 
threatened to give way with us at each step. I must confess to 
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a certain feeling of nervousness just here, due no doubt to the 
mental strain in making the ascent; but we got safely across to 
the real summit of the Matterhorn at half-past twelve, 103 hours 
after leaving the Hornli Cabane. 

To find ourselves perched up there, right in the air, full of life, 
was an experience which will remain engraved on my memory to 
my dying day, for never had I in the course of my mountaineering 
been so impressed, never had so much space been around me before. 
It is inconceivable; it is awe-inspiring and marvellous. You are 
forced to look at your feet to make sure you still touch the earth, 
and that you are not merely floating about like some aerial body. 
We forget all the dangers of the ascent, and the worst ones awaiting 
us on the return; we forget the cold and the wind which blows 
lugubriously in our ears; our thoughts are concentrated on the 
grand panorama around us. 

The Italian Alps, Monte Rosa, the Weisshorn, the Rothhorn, 
the Combin, and Mont Blanc are glistening in the rays of the 
midday sun, with the blue sky above, where not a cloud is to be 
seen. Mountains and valleys everywhere ; and there, calm and 
peaceful at the foot of us far below, lies Zermatt, looking like a 
toy. We can discern, by the flashing of the sun on the lenses, 
the telescopes by which the good folk down below have been 
following our movements. Alas! it was not given to us to enjoy 
for long this feast to the eye, for within fifteen minutes of our 
arrival (during which period I took the photo here shown) we are 
forced to turn and face the terrible descent, the descent feared by 
all mountaineers more than the ascent. 

We return over the cornice of snow to the Swiss summit, and 
there we start on the riskiest bit of work it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. For more than half an hour we are on the steep 
ice slope, without any foothold at all, except here and there a piece 
of rock, and facing the precipice all the while. We have to move 
slowly, one at a time, sometimes crawling along on hands and 
knees while the others hold the rope tight. A great effort is 
necessary to prevent our heads giving way to vertigo. The cold 
makes us clumsy in our movements and stiffens our hands; but 
we are working for our lives now, for the slightest error of one 
of us would result fatally to all. Finally we reach the welcome 
rock, which seems deliciously warm after the hard work on the ice. 
We again come to the hanging rope, to the chain, and finally pass 
the Shoulder, to find ourselves once more on the top of the rocky 
wall facing Zermatt. There, sheltered from the wind, we allow 
ourselves a few minutes in which to regain our breath; but our 
hands become frozen, and we have to rub them hard with snow 
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to restore circulation. This causes some pain, but our spirits soon re- 
turn, for the most difficult part has passed, and we feel very contented. 

We continue our downward course as rapidly as the cork 
will permit, when suddenly, without warning, I am knocked over 
by a large boulder which goes crashing by me, and I see it hit 
and overturn my friend in front; we all three roll down towards 
the precipice; we cannot stop ourselves; nearer and nearer the 
edge comes; we grasp vainly at nothing, when I feel a shock 
to the rope 
around my 
waist, and I 
consci- 
ousness for a 
fewmoments. 
I soon come 
to, and see 
my friend 
Smith, the 
last man on 
the rope, 
cramped up 
tight, and 
holding on 
with grim de- 
termination 
to a_ rock. 
His presence 
of mind had 
saved our 
lives. The 
front man, 


Fraser (I was ON THE SUMMIT OF THE MATTERHORN 
in the mid- 

dle), could not be seen; the rope was hanging over the precipice, 
but by the strain on it we knew he was still there. But we feel no 
movement at all. We gently haul up the rope and its burden to 
behind the rock that has served us all so well; we examine him, and 
find, luckily, no bones broken ; bad contusions, however, are all over 
his body, and he is bleeding profusely from a nasty jagged cut in his 
head; he has fainted, so we bring him to by applying snow to his 
forehead, and then look to ourselves. Smith is scatheless, but I have 
two fingers badly crushed and bleeding, while a third one is split 
open. After all we escaped lightly, but we have lost our hats and 
our piolet. We bandage ourselves in the best way possible with our 
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handkerchiefs torn in strips, and pulling ourselves together resume 
the descent; and a memorable one it was, too. Fraser, who was 
really badly shaken and bruised, continually fainted, and we had 
perforce to lower him from one rock to another, more like a corpse 
than a living person, each movement causing him intense pain. 
The descent became desperately slow and disheartening. At seven 
o’clock in the evening we arrive at the refuge, and after a hurried 
consultation decide it to be out of the question to remain there for 
the night; the position is becoming serious, for no one can guess 
what a night passed here might lead to. 

Machine-like we push on and on, but night falls all too quickly, 
and, fearing another mishap, we dare not proceed further in the 
darkness. We espy a large rock, and decide to remain here until 
daybreak. Fixing the rope more firmly to our bodies, we pass it 
round the rock and make it secure; and thus tied up, and keeping 
close together for warmth, we lie down on the stony couch. Fraser 
is already asleep and groaning; he is really badly bruised. Smith 
does not hide the fact that our position is a precarious one. On 
reflection, I feel convinced that the principal danger is the falling 
stones. It is not too cold as yet, and the night is fine, the sky above 
is dark blue, and the stars are shining, with a few shooting stars 
leaving their trail of light behind them as they dash across the sky. 
The air is calm, and there in the valley far below us the lights of 
Zermatt gradually die out one by one. I look at the position from 
a philosophic and collected point of view; it is not so terrible; but 
I still hear those stones falling, I am so tired, objects around me 
become dim and lose their shape, and I fall asleep. 

At 4.a.m. the sharp cold preceding the rising of the sun wakes 
us up, and by diligent rubbing of our limbs we restore a certain 
amount of feeling to them. Curiously enough we are all suffer- 
ing from a violent thirst, which we cannot allay, owing to the 
contents of our gourds being frozen into ice. Nevertheless, we 
shake ourselves, and immediately resume the descent. The first 
steps are very painful, stiff and sore as we are, but sleep has re- 
freshed and strengthened us in no small degree. The sun comes 
out, and the warmth of its rays is as a healing balm to our bodies 
and spirits. We again go over the steps taken early the previous 
morning, and are spectators of a big avalanche of boulders and 
stones. We come upon a little trickle of water and quench our 
thirst. Proceeding always, we reach the ledge of rock we had passed 
over with difficulty in darkness on the way up; it had lost many 
of its terrors when seen by daylight. 

Once more we exercise extreme carefulness over a difficult 
piece, and find ourselves at last on firm ground once again. We 
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reach the Hornli Cabane at 7 a.m., and we give vent to our 
feelings by three loud and long hurrahs. Here we undo the rope 
which had been fastened around our waists for thirty hours con- 
tinuously ; soon the fire begins to burn brightly in the stove, and 
while our chocolate is boiling we examine our wounds and wash 
them with antiseptic solution; we dress them to the best of our 
ability, and bind them up anew. The hot chocolate is soon ready, 
and, I can give you my word, was a real treat to us all. Hada 
visitor appeared on the 
scene, a strange sight 
would have met his 
gaze: men _ swathed 
in bandages, drinking 
hot chocolate, while 
an odour like that of 
a hospital would have 
greeted his nostrils. 

We remain and 
rest at the cabane until 
4 p.m., when we leave. 
Passing the little Lac 
Noir Hotel, we receive 
the welcome of a red- 
faced visitor who in- 
forms us he is pleased 
and surprised to see us 
alive (very kind of him, 
I am sure!), and we 
cross the pastures 
above Zermatt, where 
the cattle graze con- 
tentedly, filling the air 
with their lowing and THE FOOT OF THE MATTERHORN 
the clanging of the 
bells around their necks. Here and there are dotted little brown 
chalets. What a contrast to the desolation on the Matterhorn left 
behind! 

We arrive at Zermatt, and the guides, good fellows that they 
are, although disapproving of our ascent without their help, offer 
us their congratulations and shake us heartily by the hand. Then 
the hundred and one questions from the idlers, a bath and a change 


of clothes at the hotel, supper, and so to our well-earned bed. 
* * * * * 


Two days later we were on the summit of Monte Rosa. 
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GOLF IN 
JAPAN 


BY H. E. DAUNT 


THERE are many golf- 
courses, but there is 
no golf-course like that 
of the Kobe Golf Club. To 
the ‘‘little fishing village of 
Kobe,” as more than one of our 
Yokohama friends facetiously call 
a seaport town of nearly 300,000 
inhabitants, and with a larger import 
trade than any other in Japan, be- 
longs the honour of arresting the cur- 
rent of the great golf stream which with 
irresistible force has 
now spread to the 
uttermost ends of the 
earth. 
Two hours away 
by ricksha and 
Shanks’s pony,’’ on 
a range of hills behind 
the town known as 
Rokkosan, some 2,500 
to 3,000 feet above sea 
level, there is a very 
sporting 18-hole links 
—the Mecca of the 
Kobe golfer — which 
rad may not inaptly be de- 
d scribed as Farthest 
East.” Time was— 


‘BULLET HEAD," WINNER OF THE CADDIES’ and it is not so long 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 1905 ago—that the hills 
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behind Kobe were in the absolutely undisturbed possession of the 
fox, the badger, and the hare, and a few solitary wood-cutters 
who were not afraid of tengu—the long, red-nosed hobgoblins sup- 
posed by the superstitious to live in holes in the rocks on the 
mountain tops; and save for an occasional energetic foreigner 
whose week-end form of relaxation took the shape of a tramp 
across the range to Arima. 

It would be no stretch of imagination to say that Rokkosan 
may in a few years be more popular as a hill station for the foreign 
resident than Miyanoshita, Nikko, or Karuizawa. Already there are 
a good many bungalows scattered on the hilltops near the golf links, 


SEVENTH TEE AND GREEN 


This photograph gives an excellent idea of what the course is like 


and more are being built every year. For the laying out of the 
course Mr. A. H. Groom, the present popular and energetic Hon. 
Sec. of the Kobe Golf Club, is responsible. Mr. Groom is an old 
resident, having been some thirty odd years in Japan. All the 
more credit is due to him, seeing that he had never played the 
game in his life before the Rokkosan course was opened. In the 
laying out of the links it is true he had the advice of Messrs. Adam- 
son and McMurtrie, both of whom learnt the game in their boyhood 
when living in Scotland. It is now just about three years since play 
first took place on the original nine-hole course. This was consider- 
ably lengthened and improved and another nine added, the full 
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course being opened in October 1904, and the cost of this extension 
was written off at the end of the same year, which proves that the 
club is in a most flourishing condition. There are over two hundred 
names on the list of active members. So, as far as Kobe is concerned, 
“golf has all other games slapped to a sit down.” Most of the 
members are of British nationality, but several Germans, with a 
sprinkling of Japanese, have joined the club. These last seldom 
play. But if golf ever ‘catches on” in Japan as it has done in 
England, they may produce a player who will beat the world. With 
wonderful strength and endurance, an entire absence of ‘‘ nerves,” 
with a remarkable endowment for keeping cool under the greatest 
provocation, combined with that rare gift of hand and eye working 
together in perfect unison, coupled with the proverbial patience of 
Job, the faculty of never giving in, and never knowing when they 
are beaten, the Japanese as a nation possess all the attributes that 
go towards the making of the ideal golfer—except one. And that 
one is money. Golf is not a cheap game in these days of rubber- 
cored balls, which are sold here at three shillings apiece. 

The chances are that if a golfing stranger standing on the 
verandah of the card-room of the Kobe Club was told that one of 
the finest golf-courses in Asia was perched on the top of the Rok- 
kosan range in front of him, he would promptly put his informant 
down as a thoroughly fitting candidate for admission into what is 
tersely termed in America a crazy-house. Should he decide to per- 
form the Haj, and see for himself, his convictions in this respect 
would be strongly confirmed during the half-hour’s ricksha run 
through the terraced rice-fields to Gomo, a typical Japanese village, 
with its temple and a large stone tori in front of it, with old-world 
brown-thatched houses nestling at the foot of the hills at the entrance 
to the Cascade Valley. And more especially during the steep climb 
through this valley to the Gap, which will take a very good walker at 
least fifty to sixty minutes. Riding is possible, but dangerous. The 
native pony is a very sure-footed beast, but kneecaps and a nose 
protector would be very much in order. Those who do not care 
about exertion can be carried up by coolies in a kago, a sort of basket- 
work arrangement slung on a pole, but this kind of progression is 
slow and extremely uncomfortable till one gets used to it. 

The path, strewn with great granite boulders, twists and winds 
up between the rocky hillsides, crossing and recrossing many times 
a brawling mountain stream, which in rainy weather rapidly becomes 
a raging torrent. The precipitous cliffs on either side are covered 
with short stiff bamboo grass and creeping pines, and in June when 
the azaleas are in full bloom there are few prettier walks near Kobe 
than the Cascade Valley. Beyond the Gap the track dips for a few 
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hundred yards, and then there is another stiff climb to a long stretch 
of flat known as the Russian Drive. On both sides the jungle is so 
thick and the hillsides are so steep that the visitor to Rokko must 
wonder what kind of a golf-course he is bound for. About two miles 
further on, after passing several mountain chdlets and the Golf 
Club’s Dormie House on the left, he will find himself on the first tee 
by the side of the Club Pavilion, the fashionable week-end rendez- 
vous of the energetic portion of Kobe’s foreign community. Ad astra 
per aspera. The shape of the course is that of a trefoil with the 
Club House in the centre. It is therefore possible to start a round 
from either the first, seventh, or eleventh tees—decidedly a good 
arrangement on a crowded green. This mountain course is fully 
guaranteed to give a man all the sport he wants in a day’s play of 


AN IRON SHOT TO THE TENTH 


two rounds. A three-handicap man from the Happy Valley at 
Hong Kong once described it as “‘ quite a new game.’’ There are 
a few holes at Dinard which remind one of Rokkosan, but there is 
no turf in the whole length and breadth of Japan to come within 
cooce of that on the Cétes-du-Nord. Here the “ putting-greens,” 
cut out of the hillsides with no turf on them, are just gravel and sand 
rolled flat, and very good putting it is when there are no zephyrs 
flying about. Off the tee the shot must be hit, otherwise the ball 
will be found in deep valleys, where it is more than a ro to 1 chance 
that the second will have to be played froma hanging lie. The line 
to nearly every hole crosses some deep undulation on the course, 
and the idea seems to be to play from one hilltop to another with- 
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out letting the sphere descend to the lower regions. But facilis 
descensus Averni. The Kobe course is undoubtedly what the Amateur 
Champion of 1go4 calls a very fine educator. As the crow flies this 
course only measures 3,576 yards from tee to hole, but it must be 
remembered that to walk round it a distance of over double this 
figure must be covered on the principle that two sides of a triangle 
are greater than the third side. 

There are no other golf-courses in the empire, except six holes 
on the sand flats of Yokoya, a small village half an hour’s journey 
by electric tramway from Kobe on the road to Osaka. Golf is talked 
of in Yokohama, and a links of nine holes is being laid out inside 
the racecourse at Negishi. 

The golfer in Japan must be fairly sound in wind and limb, as 


THE CLUB PAVILION, KOBE GOLF CLUB—A SHORT APPROACH TO THE I8TH GREEN 


there is nothing more calculated to put him off his game than to get 
up to the ball for another stroke panting like a broken-winded horse 
and absolutely out of breath. The chief hazards on the links are 
the Styx at No. 4, the Ice Ponds at No. 7, the Devil’s Punch Bowl 
at No. 8, and Port Arthur, a large bunker guarding No. 16, not for- 
getting the fearful abyss at the 18th, known as “Hell.” Besides 
these there are big grey boulders, azalea roots, drains, and some 
dwarf pines to be reckoned with on the line, whilst off it the bamboo 
grass is long enough to hide all the golf balls that ever were made. 
In the summer in Japan it is often very wet, and it is no uncommon 
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sight on Rokkosan to find a competition started in a mist so thick 
that it is impossible to see the green you are playing for. Moreover 
the atmosphere at times is so saturated with moisture that it is 
enough to take the sting out of the best tee shot that ever happened. 
There are no fewer than ten blind holes on the course, at each of 
which the green cannot be seen from the teeing ground. Blind 
going with a vengeance! Any way you look at it the Rokkosan 
course has a good deal in its favour. The game must be straight, 
as straight as a die the whole way round, for then virtue meeteth 
with its just reward. On fine days there are views from these hill- 
tops that cannot be surpassed anywhere in Japan. The far-famed 
Inland Sea lies spread-eagled out below the range for a clear hundred 
miles, the air is like champagne, and the tiffin in the pavilion is so 
good as to make it small wonder that it is a case of play and come 
again. 

Golf is essentially an elusive game. Nowhere more so than on 
Rokko. ’Tis the game that beats the player. As the player does 
not like being beaten he naturally goes on playing. And this is 
where indeed is found the charm that never fades. 
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THE OPENING OF THE OLYMPIAN GAMES, APRIL 22, 1905 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMES OF 1906 
BY E. ALEXANDER FOWELI, F.R.G.S. 


“Viépete thésin! Etimi!”’ Bang! The curt commands of the Greek 
starter; the crack of a pistol; the crunch of spiked feet on cinders ; 
a flash of flying white-clad figures; the roar of threescore thousand 
voices ; a vague vision of a sea of faces with gleaming marble for a 
background, and the great Olympian Games of 1906 had fairly begun. 

This meeting, held in the splendid Stadium at Athens, and 
lasting from April 22 to May 2, was undoubtedly the greatest inter- 
national athletic contest that has ever taken place. Representative 
teams were sent out from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 
Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia and 
Spain, the Balkan States, the Levant, and even from Egypt and 
Asia Minor. For months past the various athletic and gymnastic 
societies in Greece itself had been busied in selecting the national 
champions which so ably upheld against all comers the honour of 
the Hellenic race upon their own soil. In each department of the 
games were two Greek representatives from Hellas proper, and two 
from Greek countries under foreign rule, while every nation sending 
competitors contributed a member of the jury for each department 
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of sport in which it was represented. The total entry list bore close 
on five hundred names. 

The impressive ceremony of inauguration took place on the 
afternoon of Sunday, April 22, in the Panathenaic Stadium, 
a colossal structure which has just been restored to all its 
classic beauty of Pentelic marble by the munificence of a Greek 
merchant, M. Averoff, whose statue stands before its gates. It is a 
very different arena from that which was used at the first revival of 
these historic games in 1896, for it is now complete in every detail, 
in shape a giant magnet, holding close on 75,000 spectators, with 
more than 40,000 reserved, numbered, and cushioned places. Its 
every surrounding is pregnant with memories of Greece’s Golden 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE STADIUM 


Age. Around it are the hills that are hallowed by the greatest 
memories of antiquity, Parnes and Pentelicus; beside it is the 
Acropolis, the immortal shrine of Attic art and architecture; while 
to the northward rises the convent-crowned peak of the Lykabettos, 
and beyond stretches the Attic plain. 

Built entirely of Pentelic marble, it is the largest amphitheatre 
of its kind in the world, and formed a fitting background for a scene 
that vividly recalled the athletic triumphs of the Greek world at 
Olympia more than seven centuries before Christ. The Stadium 
was originally laid out by the statesman and orator, Lykourgos, 
about 300 B.c., having been formed, as is still clearly apparent, by 
the ingenious adaptation of a natural hollow. At a later period, 
probably about A.D. 140, the seats and partitions were renewed in 
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white marble by Herodes Atticus, who almost exhausted the quarries 
of Pentelikon in carrying out this magnificent improvement. The 
Stadium was one of the two great monuments of the liberality of 
this public-spirited citizen, and on his death his body was solemnly 
interred within its precincts. The enormous size of the Stadium 
and the height of its rows of seats produce a most imposing effect, 
and this is enhanced by the rich marble decorations, which have 
been restored in strict conformity with the extant ancient remains 
through the generosity of the before-mentioned M. Averoff. The 
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OPENING OF THE OLYMPIAN GAMES—THE ADDRESS TO THE KING 


entire length of the course, from the entrance to the semi-circular 
space at the south-eastern end, is 670 ft., and it is 109 ft. in breadth. 

The original games, it must be understocd, were held not 
in the Stadium at Athens, but at Olympia in the Peloponnesus, 
which is a long day’s journey from the present capital of Greece 
Olympia was never, properly speaking, a town, but merely a sacred 
precinct, with temples, public buildings and the like, and owed its 
high importance throughout the entire Hellenic world to its famous 
games in honour of Zeus, which during a period of more than a 
thousand years were periodically celebrated by the Greeks of all 
states and of all tribes. The origin of the games is shrouded in 
the haze of mythology. Suffice to recount, therefore, the current 
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legend that Ginomaos, King of Pisa—the ancient capital of the 
district—compelled the suitors of his daughter Hippodameia to 
compete with him in chariot-racing, and ignominiously put to death 
all whom he vanquished, until at length a certain youth of great 
prowess, Pelops by name, succeeded in defeating his prospective 
father-in-law, and so won the hand of his beloved with the long 
name. Pelops thus became the heroic prototype of the victors at 
Olympia, and as such was held in high honour there. 

The actual founding of the games proper is ascribed to Iphitos 
of Elis, who, along with Lykourgos of Sparta, reorganised the 


THE BRITISH COMPETITORS PASSING THE ROYAL LOGE 


games at the bidding of the oracle of Delphi, and introduced a 
truce known as the Ekecheiria or ‘‘ Peace of God,” among all the 
states of Greece during the celebration of the games. By this 
means, in spite of the almost continuous state of inter-tribal warfare 
and contentions which existed among the individual states of Greece, 
the Olympian Games rose to the dignity of a national festival, and 
became the visible expression of Hellenic unity. The games took 
place in the first full moon after the summer solstice. At the 
beginning of the sacred month, the Eleans, who had been left in 
undisturbed possession of the sanctuary since 580 B.c. or there- 
abouts, sent heralds to proclaim the existence of a state of universal 
peace throughout Greece. The competitors and spectators of the 
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festival streamed in from far and near, the larger states represented 
by embassies which were frequently of surpassing magnificence. 
The function lasted for five days. The central point was a series of 
great sacrifices to Zeus and other gods, under the solemn manage- 
ment of priests, some of whom dwelt continually at Olympia. The 
sacrifices were accompanied by athletic contests of the most varied 
description, foot races, hurling the discus, wrestling, boxing, chariot- 
races, etc., carried on under the direction of the Hellenodikae or 
** Judges of the Hellenes,’’ who were at the same time the highest 
political body in Elis. 

The original and most important event in the games was the 


THE ONLY WOMEN TO COMPETE—THE DANISH GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC TEAM 


foot race, at first one length of the course but afterwards two or 
more. In the 18th Olympiad (708 B.c.) the Pentathlon, or fivefold 
contest, was introduced—a combination of leaping, hurling the discus, 
running, wrestling, and boxing—so arranged that only the victors in 
the first contests could compete in the later, and that the final 
contest should be a boxing match between the two best competitors. 
In 680 B.c. was held the first chariot race with four horses; in 
648 B.c. the first horse race took place-and the Pankration, a combi- 
nation of wrestling and boxing, was introduced. Subsequently special 
competitions for boys in most of these sports were arranged, and in 
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520 B.C. the Haplitodromas, or “‘ soldiers’ race in heavy marching 
order,” was added. 

The competitions were restricted to free-born Greeks of un- 
stained character, though “barbarians” might be spectators. 
Women, with the exception of the Elean priestess of Demeter, were 
not permitted to view the sports. Before the contest the partici- 
pants had to take an oath that they had undergone the prescribed ten 
months’ course of training and would obey the Olympian laws and 
the regulations of the games. They then entered the Stadium by a 
special entrance, the heralds announcing the name and country of 


THE REGATTA IN THE BAY OF PHALERON 


each athlete as he appeared. The palm was handed to the victor 
immediately after the contest. The prizes proper, simple olive 
branches from the sacred olive tree planted by Hercules himself, 
were distributed at the end of the games to all the victors at the 
same time. The Greeks attached the most extraordinary value to 
the Olympic olive branch. Its acquisition was not only a lifelong 
distinction for the winners, but reflected also the highest honour on 
their families and on their states, and their countrymen were wont 
to testify their gratitude by triumphal receptions, banquets at the 
public expense, and often by exemption from taxes. In Olympia 
itself the champions dwelt at the public expense in the Prytaneion, 
and had the right of erecting a statue in the Altis, which, in the 
NO. CXXXI. VOL. xxII.—June 1906 ZZ 
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case of a triple victory, was allowed to bear the features of the 
victor.! 

The foregoing sketch of the foundation and progress of the 
original Olympian Games is necessary for a proper understanding of 
the present revival of the festival, which is conducted, as far as 
present-day conditions will permit, in accordance with the manners 
and customs of the ancients. It is not generally appreciated, per- 
haps, that the Olympian Games of 1906 were by no means confined 
to the Stadium, but owing to the widely varying natures of the 
different sports comprised in the programme, were held at many 


THE TENNIS COMPETITIONS—LADIES’ SINGLES AND GENTLEMEN’S DOUBLES 


points. The athletic and gymnastic events proper took place in the 
Stadium ; the aquatic numbers—boating, swimming, diving, etc.— 
were held in the Bay of Phaleron, off that stretch of the Pirzean 
littoral known as New Phaleron, a favourite bathing resort of the 
Athenians. The bicycle races and football matches took place at 
the Vélodrome in the outskirts of the same town, which is situated 
on the coast about three miles from Athens, being connected with 
the capital by steam and electric tramways. The very excellent 
rifle ranges and traps at Callithée—about half-way between Athens 


1 For many of the details of the ancient Olympian Games 1 am indebted to Herr Karl 
Baedener'’s ‘‘ Greece.’’—E. A. P. 
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and New Phaleron—were the scene of the shooting contests; the 
lawn-tennis tournaments were contested on the courts of the Lawn- 
Tennis Club of Athens, the fencing in the halls and courts of the 
great exhibition building known as the Zappeion, and the discus 
throwing on the grounds of the National Gymnastic Society. 

That the arrangements left much to be desired in certain 
respects cannot be denied, but on the whole the organisation and 
direction of the mammoth affair was admirable. Although men of 
the English-speaking nations formed a very large proportion of the 
competitors, there was no 
printed matter whatsoever 
in that language, a fact which 
caused some slight annoy- 
ance among the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, 
America, Australia, and 
Canada. The general pro- 
gramme, bound in such form 
as to be altogether too un- 
wieldy for the public use, was 
complicated in its arrange- 
ment, and required as careful 
study as a Bradshaw. The 
police arrangements particu- 
larly stand in need of the 
greatest improvement before 
another ten years roll round. 
Police duties were performed, 
for the most part, by troops 
of the regular army, few if 
any of whom understood any 
language beside their own, Or AN EVZONE OF THE ROYAL BODYGUARD 
betrayed any signs of more 
than ordinary intelligence. Asa result of this ill-advised military 
régime there occurred many vexatious incidents and petty annoy- 
ances which might well have been avoided by a properly handled 
force of well-trained and reasonably sensible civilian police. The 
arrangements for feeding and lodging the athletes themselves 
proved totally inadequate and wholly unsatisfactory, nearly the 
entire English-speaking contingent finding it necessary to leave 
the Zappeion, where free accommodation had been provided by 
the authorities, for quieter quarters and food more adapted to their 
requirements. 

That the Athenians lost their heads in the face of the great 
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flood of visitors which poured into their city there can be no doubt. 
Every comfortable room in Athens and the vicinity was booked for 
months in advance, and the most exorbitant prices were demanded 
for the most miserable of quarters. A certain fashionable hotel 
received {100 per day for its best rooms, and I saw bedrooms in the 
most undesirable parts of the town bring from £1 to £2 per 
night. The restaurants in many cases doubled their prices, and 
even then their facilities proved quite inadequate to feed the hungry 
multitude. As a matter of fact, Athens was quite unprepared to 
receive so great a number of visitors, and obtained, in consequence, 
an object lesson which will prove of incalculable benefit to the 
visitors of 1914. 

No athletic meeting in the history of modern sport has ever 
had so glorious a setting or been witnessed by so vast and brilliant a 
concourse. Imagine, if you can, a magnet-shaped amphitheatre, 
larger than the Colosseum at Rome, more dazzling in its whiteness 
than the Grand Palais in Paris, its only roof the blue A°gean sky. Im- 
agine a gathering of spectators—unequalled in proportions, perhaps, 
since the days of the Circus Maximus in Imperial Rome—displaying 
in their apparel that brilliancy of colouring which is found only 
beneath a southern sun. It was indeed a spot where East met 
West. Swarthy Turks in irreproachable frock-coats and red fezes 
sat beside Englishmen in flannels and solar topees; evzones of the 
garde royale in gorgeously embroidered jackets and the plaited white 
petticoats called justanelle stood shoulder to shoulder with bronzed 
jack tars from the British fleet and green-jacketed hussars in gold- 
laced képis. There were turbulent, sullen-faced Cretans in baggy 
trousers and high yellow boots of untanned leather; priests of the 
Greek Church with untrimmed beards, their long hair braided like a 
woman’s; Albanians with turned-up scarlet shoes and kilts so stiffly 
starched that they looked for all the world like the skirts of a French 
ballet dancer; grandes dames from Athens, from Rome, from Cairo, 
from Constantinople, so smartly gowned that they might well have 
come straight from the Rue de la Paix. But the cynosure of all 
eyes were the athletes themselves, who came from half the countries 
on the civilised globe— Englishmen wearing the dark blue or the 
light blue of the great universities; Americans with the stars and 
stripes embroidered on caps and jerseys; Frenchmen in tricoloured 
jackets; sabre-scarred German students topped by the round 
caps of Bonn and Heidelberg; Norwegians with jaunty upturned 
sombreros that made them look like troopers of the African Light 
Horse; and, conspicuous above all others, a band of rosy-cheeked 
Danish girls—the only women to take part—who elicited round after 
round of applause whenever they appeared. 
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Exceptional brilliance was lent to the inauguration ceremony 
by the presence of a most unusual group of royalty—King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, King George and Queen Olga, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and Princess Constantine, 
Prince George, the High Commissioner of Crete, and his brothers 
Andrew and Nicholas, Prince Louis of Battenburg, and the Grand 
Duke Boris of Russia. 

A very picturesque event, which is more or less a_ survival 
of the ancient games at Olympia, is the throwing of the discus. 
The Greek discus, which 
weighs something little 
short of 41b., is made of 
wood encircled with iron, b. 


and has bronze plates on 
thetwo faces. The thrower 
stands on a slightly raised 
pedestal, similar to that 
employed in putting the 
shot, holding the discus 
with both hands. He 
turns his body slightly to 
the right and bends sharp- 
ly so as to bring the left 
hand when free to the 
right knee, and the right 
hand, still holding the 
object, as far back as the 
shoulder will permit. 
Then, by a sudden and 
simultaneous extension of 
the whole body, the ath- 
lete throws the discus 
straight in front of him. THROWING THE DISCUS, CLASSIC STYLE 
Besides the distance First position 
covered, the ‘‘form” of 
the throw is also considered in the judging. This peculiar Greek 
event was won by an American, M. I. Sheridan, of New York, who 
incidentally broke the world’s record with a throw of 41°46 metres 
(about 136 feet), it being particularly worthy of note that the winner 
had never held a Greek discus in his hand prior to this contest. 
Sheridan, who was also the winner in the shot-putting competi- 
tion, and who took second prize in the weight-throwing event, was 
quite the hero of the games, for all Athens had heard the story 
of how he won his way to Greece. In private life Sheridan is a 
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New York policeman—“ one of the finest,”’ as the stalwart members 
of New York’s force are termed. A well-known amateur athlete, he 
had already been selected by the American Athletic Union as a 
member of the American Olympic team; but when he applied for 
leave of absence he met with a prompt refusal. Some weeks later, 
having given up all hope of being allowed to take the trip, Sheridan 
was pacing his beat in the fashionable residential district of Upper 
New York, wild screams and the clatter of galloping hoofs attracted 
his attention, and he saw a pair of driverless horses, mad with fear, 


THROWING THE JAVELIN—WON BY KRUT LINDBERG (SWEDEN) 


charging down upon a group of children, who, all unconscious 
of their danger, were playing in the street. Sheridan, without an 
instant’s hesitation, sprang forward and caught one of the horses 
by the bit, thus swerving them from their course and saving the 
children. Bruised, bleeding, and almost senseless, he still clung to 
the animals’ heads, eventually stopping them a mile or more away. 
The following day, wounded and battered as he was, he was sum- 
moned to appear before Colonel Bingham, the Commissioner of 
Police. ‘‘1 am told,’ said that official, ‘‘ that you desire to take 
part in the Olympian Games at Athens. Is that true?” ‘‘ It is, 
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sir,” answered Sheridan, with a beating heart. ‘‘ Very well. You are 
granted leave of absence to recuperate. Good-bye.” And that 
is how Sheridan won his way to Greece. 

The aquatic events at New Phaleron were scarcely as interest- 
ing, from a spectator’s standpoint at least, as might have been 
desired, though this may be largely accounted for by the very 
inadequate arrangements for the accommodation of spectators. A 
large portion of the ticket-holding public was sent aboard a vessel 
anchored in the harbour, and as a result these unfortunates were at 


START OF THE I00 METRES SPRINT—-WON BY ARCHIE HAHN (AMERICA), 


SECOND FROM RIGHT 


no stage of the proceedings within a quarter of a mile of the finish. 
Perhaps the greatest enthusiasm was evoked by the Greek victory in 
the 3,000 metres race for sixteen-oared long-boats of warships, repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Navy carrying off both first and second 
honours, while third place was taken by an Italian crew. The 
Italians turned the tables in the 2,000 metres race for six-oared gigs, 
however, the crew of an Italian battleship crossing the line first, 
with Greek boats second and third, an Italian crew also winning in 
the four-oared contest. 
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The victory of the American team was scarcely a surprise to 
those who had had an opportunity of seeing the men at practice, 
for exceptional judgment had been displayed in the selection of the 
athletes who were to represent the Republic. Their victory was, 
moreover, a vindication of American training methods, which I, 
travelling with the team from Corfu to Athens, had some opportunity 
to appreciate. The men not only carried their own water with them 
throughout their long journey, but arranged for their own food as 
well. Every possible opportunity was utilised for practice, both on 
shipboard and on land, every halt of the train during the railway 
journey from Patras to Athens being taken advantage of for 
momentary practice dashes and the exercise of their unused muscles. 
As a result the Americans were in the pink of condition on the 
opening day, and even after the disablement of several of their best 
men as the result of a shipboard accident, had but little difficulty in 
holding their own. Of all the events in which Americans were 
entered there was only one in which they did not secure a place. 

The greatest surprise of the week was the winning of the great 
classic event by the plucky Canadian runner, M. D. Sherring. 
This is the race that is dearest to the Greeks; an event that was 
won ten years ago by a Marousian butcher’s boy, and on the winning 
of which this year was set the heart and soul of every man, woman, 
and child in Hellas. From Marathon to Athens is slightly over 
twenty-six miles (42 kilometres), and the race is run along the 
sparsely shaded highway. The competitors start from the isolated 
knoll in the middle of the Plain of Marathon which marks the spot 
where the struggle was hottest on that glorious day in September, 
490 B.c., when the Athenians under Miltiades drove back the Persian 
hosts, crosses the flat plains of Attica, follows the fairly regular but 
somewhat uphill road, and ends before the royal box in the 
Stadium at Athens. The nature of the race, it is almost needless 
to say, demands a natural hardihood and a minute acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the course, and it is here that the Greek 
mountaineer possesses an enormous advantage. In the contest of 
1896, of the total number of competitors who started from Marathon 
only five finished, the winner, Louys by name, covering the distance 
in 2 hours 53 minutes. Twenty-six miles in less than three hours 
over a public road was a record which it might well prove impossible 
for any foreign contestant to beat. 

The scene in and about the Stadium on the afternoon of 
Marathon Day baffles description. It seemed as if all Greece had 
taken a holiday. The great amphitheatre was packed to its utmost 
capacity, the crowds extending in dense black masses for miles along 
the Keplusia Road, down which the runners were to come. The 
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course was held by troops throughout its whole length, an entire 
army corps being utilised for the purpose. For mile after mile, as 
far as the eye could reach, the blue of the infantry alternated with 
the bottle-green of the cavalry and the white kilts of the guard. 

It was just three o’clock when the starter’s pistol cracked, and 
seventy-odd contestants leaped forward on their long journey to 
Athens, and a little more than two hours and a half later when a 
dust-covered captain of cavalry, riding the fourth of a series of 


E. B. ARCHIBALD, TORONTO, CANADA 


remounts, dashed up to the Stadium and handed over the watches 
to the official time-keepers. 

Twenty minutes later a mighty roar came from the crowd out- 
side the gates, and a white-clad runner, bearing on his breast the 
Irish shamrock and waving a Canadian ensign, trotted down the 
lane of soldiery, dashed beneath the victor’s arch, and, paced by 
Prince George himself, sprinted down the last hundred yards in 
beautiful form, then bowing his acknowledgments to the applauding 
king. Sherring, of Canada, a man from an alien soil, had won the 
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blue ribbon of the athletic world in the record time of 2 hours 
51 minutes 233 seconds. Seven minutes later came John Svanberg, 
the Swedish representative, and two minutes after him W. G. Franc, 
the American. The first Greek to finish took eighth place, a bitter 
disappointment to the silent thousands who lined the marble tiers, 
their blue-and-white flags drooping forlornly in their hands. 

It has been arranged, I understand, to hold the Olympian Games 
henceforward every four years, an arrangement which will doubtless 
meet with the unqualified approval of all the competing nations. 
When, therefore, the heralds proclaim the opening of the games of 
1910 it is to be hoped that the Grecian sun will blaze down on an 
even greater assemblage of athletes than that which made the con- 
test of 1906 the most remarkable in the history of modern sport. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Albert E. Knight. With 
50 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., London. 1906. 


In these days every cricketer’s achievements are widely discussed 
and elaborately analysed, and all who are interested in the game 
know the capacity of Albert Knight. Probably it would not have 
been presumed that literature was his strong point. His name 
appears, however, as the author of this book, and though he 
expresses indebtedness to Mr. E. V. Lucas for having read through 
the proofs, there is no hint of his having been helped in the com- 
position. That he is a master of his subject need not of course 
be said; his book contains much instructive comment and many 
valuable observations; it will go far to make spectators who follow 
the game appreciative of its details, though it is much to be wished 
that the author had condescended to express himself with more 
simplicity. He is frequently carried away by attempts at fine 
writing, the effect of which is far from happy, as his little essays in 
this direction are based ona bad model. Getting over our objec- 
tions to the volume before we come to praise what is admirable, 
we find ourselves differing absolutely from Mr. Knight’s views on 
the qualification of players. ‘At first sight,” he says, ‘‘ it would 
seem most akin to the sporting instinct that only a birth qualification 
should be considered in county representation,” and for our own 
part what seems so ‘‘ at first siglit ’’ seems even more so when closely 
examined. Knight, however, pronounces this sentiment to be 
wholly absurd, the absurdity being that ‘‘ the mere accident of birth 
confines a man to a particular county. Within a few yards isa 
bordering county, which, appreciating his services, would ensure for 
him a larger income year by year and a prospect of a handsome 
benefit, in lieu of a poor income and a small benefit which must be 
his portion at home.” The absurdity to us, on the contrary, seems 
to lie in the fact of a Yorkshireman, for instance, playing for Lanca- 
shire—county cricket should surely be contested between counties, 
and we would have this rule rigidly observed—indeed, we should be 
inclined to think that if a player had not the birth qualification he 
should not be allowed to represent any other county unless he had 
resided in it for at least three years, and, moreover, had not taken 
up his residence with any special design of qualifying. The author 
describes a visit to a football match between two professional teams, 
when he was assured that ‘‘ not a man on either side was a native of 
the towns whose colours he wore and whose sporting genius he was 
representing.” This seems to us utterly wrong, either in football or 
cricket; by all means let good teams be got together from all 
quarters, but do not let them call themselves by names which do 
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not belong to them. Sometimes, instead of playing for his county, 
a man is actually found playing against it, for the honour and glory 
of a rival county in another part of England. Because, again, 
certain bogus amateurs are professionals in disguise, that is no 
reason why there should not be a line of demarcation between the 
genuine amateur and the real professional. Professional cricket 
isa most honourable calling, of following which no man need be 
ashamed; but for many reasons it is desirable that the distinction 
between amateur and professional should be recognised. 

The author goes back to the earliest times of the game. 
Notices of cricket matches are to be found in the press of 1700, he 
observes, though the first fully recorded match was that played 
between Kent and All England on the Artillery Ground, London, 
on June 18,1744. The earliest wicket, prior to 1702, consisted of 
two stumps one foot high and two feet apart, with another stump 
laid across the top, a long basin-like hole doing duty for a popping 
crease. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Knight that cricket can 
hardly be termed cricket prior to the days of length bowling, the 
straight bat, and the 22 by 6 wicket; but long before this came into 
vogue bowling had developed. In the first games played bowling 
was what is here described as ‘‘ burrowing trundling,” but in the 
days of Nyren a player called Lambert introduced a break from the 
off which that famous old historian of the game stigmatised as a 
“cursed twist’; and Noah Mann, a left-handed bowler, is said to 
have been the first recorded exponent of the swerve which has been 
so much discussed of late. The chapter on Batting extends over 
fifty pages, and deals with practically all known strokes. Of these 
the cut is set down as “the most beautiful in the whole of the 
batsman’s armoury”’; in truth all strokes are beautiful when well 
made. When we see a real vigorous drive smashing into the 
pavilion we are inclined to think that nothing can be more attrac- 
tive, and yet when Ranjitsinhji makes one of his characteristic 
glances it occurs to us that this is one of the most fascinating 
refinements of the bat. 

As regards bowling, the author agrees with a remark made else- 
where in this number in the sketch of Mr. A. G. Steel, that the 
bowler is born and not made. ‘‘The inner genius of the art is 
wholly incommunicable. Two bowlers will bowl with precisely the 
same action, and drop the ball with similar flight on an identical 
spot. One shall be a good ball, necessitating careful play on the 
batsman’s part, but the other shall be instinct with a life and sting 
which worries a batsman. It is this life and sting from the pitch, 
and a capacity to give a kind of vitality to the ball, which 
characterises the bowling genius.” Fielding receives due attention, 
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and there is a special division on throwing. ‘‘ Watch an American 
base-ball player throw to the base, he pauses for a second, and takes 
a kind of gun-shot, deliberate, aim ere throwing the ball, which is 
invariably returned at that height which combines pace with 
accuracy to reach the base in such a manner.as can best be dealt 
with. The accuracy more than compensates for the slight but 
evident delay in throwing.” We do not quite understand whether 
this is recommended as an example for the cricketer, but certainly 
the best players do not take “‘ gunshot deliberate aim;” they pick up 
the ball and throw it in with one continuous action. Interlocking 
the little fingers of each hand when catching is, it is said, the habit 
of some players, and it is no doubt true that they are found to drop 
just as many catches as others who hold their hands naturally, as 
an open cup. The chapters on Captaincy and Umpiring are 
enlivened by anecdotes. When a fellow bowler once ventured 
to suggest to Giffen the advisability of.a change, he replied, ‘‘ Do 
you think so? Perhaps I had better go on to the other end.” The 
story of the umpire who, when appealed to for a catch at the 
wicket, replied, ‘‘ Not out, and I bet you a crown we win,” is a 
variation of the tale told of the racing judge who put up the number 
of what everybody who was looking cn thought was the second horse, 


and on being asked by how much the alleged winner had scored, 
answered, ‘‘ A neck, and it’s the first bet I’ve won this meeting.” 

The photographs are with scarcely an exception excellent. 
They show the best-known players making their characteristic 
strokes, and bowlers each with his special action. 


RAMBLES WITH A FISHING Rop. By E. S. Roscoe. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. Edinburgh: George A. Morton ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1906. 


Although this is called a second edition, seven of the seventeen 
chapters are new. Mr. Roscoe has been far afield. He has fished 
in a Kentish valley, a Welsh trout stream, a Midland brook, in 
Connemara, in Western lochs, and one chapter is on ‘‘ Sea Trout 
Fishing in a Highland Estuary.” Whenever he has gone abroad he 
has taken his fishing-rod with him, and has used it in the Tyrol, 
the Black Forest, the Bavarian Highlands, the Eastern Alps, in 
Normandy, at Davos, and elsewhere. In the Black Forest his 
quarry was the pike, and he found a sympathetic innkeeper who was 
a great fisherman. The inn was well placed for sport, an Italian 
prince had caught a 30]b. pike near by, after a contest lasting for 
three hours, and in seven days’ fishing the captor took altogether 
150 lb. weight of pike. As the angler reads he will feel tempted to 
follow in Mr. Roscoe’s footsteps. A good day on the lakes of 
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Connemara, he says, would be some three or four dozen trout with 
several two or three pound white trout among them, and perhaps a 
dozen and a half or more of the latter species of fish in all; which 
certainly sounds tempting! As to the illustrations, the sketches are 
fairly good, though for the most part very slight. 


Lyra VeENATICA: A Collection of Hunting Songs. Compiled by 
W. Sherard Reeve. London: Arthur Humphreys. 1906. 


Mr. Reeve, late of the Grenadier Guards, dedicates this book to 
the memory of his father, Col. John Reeve, late of the same regiment, 
who before his death had collected more than half the contents of 
the volume. They are for the most part descriptions of various 
runs of a familiar type, footnotes giving the names of the persons 
who are referred to inthe verses. Many partsof England are visited, 
though no fewer than three of the songs deal with the Old Surrey 
Hounds. We are not going to say anything against Mr. Jorrocks’s 
old hunt, which as a matter of fact we have often followed, but per- 
haps the Old Surrey would not be selected as exactly a representa- 
tive pack. One of the notes which occur in “‘ The Race for the 
Coplow,” by the way, describes the late Mr. George Ede as ‘‘a very 
fine rider,’’ a comment which scarcely does justice to one of the most 
perfect horsemen ever seen. The writer of the sort of verse here 
quoted is not easily daunted by the exigencies of metre; this, for 
instance, is a daring way out of a difficulty :— 

The ‘‘ Bruiser” and “ Alfred” their friends have delighted 

With a feast that Lucullus himself ne’er’d have slighted. 
It is not everyone who would have thought of ‘‘ne’er’d.”” Besides 
the verses there are some letters from William Goodall of the Bel- 
voir, and one from Frank Gillard, also huntsman to the Duke of 
Rutland’s Hounds, describing what he considered the best run he 
ever saw. After an hour and twenty minutes the Quorn joined them 
at Widmerpool, when both packs ran together for an hour and five 
minutes more, and killed the fox first found. A man who wants 
anything better than that must be greedy ! 


THE SPORTING SPANIEL. By C. A. Phillips and RK. Claude Cane. 
Manchester: ‘‘Our Dogs” Publishing Company. 1906. 


The authors admit that of the making of doggy books there 
seems to be no end. They appear, however, to think that the 
spaniel has not had proper attention paid to him, and their work has 
evidently been a labour of love, for they are firm in the belief that 
“of the many different varieties of man’s best friend, no race is more 
interesting or more worthy of affection” than that of which they 
write. None either is of greater antiquity. They start with the 
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earliest records. Amongst other interesting material is a quaint con- 
tract made by John Harris, a Worcestershire yeoman, in 1685, who 
for 10s. of lawful English money, and 30s. more of like money to be 
hereafter paid, undertakes ‘‘to well and sufficiently mayntayne and 
keepe a spanill bitch named Quand for five months, and to fully and 
effectually train up and teach the said bitch to sett partridges, 
pheasants, and other game, as well and exactly as the best sitting 
dogges usually sette the same. And furthermore if the said bitch 
shall for want of use or practice or or’wise forgett to sett game as 
aforesaid,” to maintain her for a month or longer until she remem- 
bers her lessons. The authors have sought information from abroad 
as well as from home, for there is a Spaniel Club Francais, whose 
secretary has been good enough to furnish them with notes. The 
various sub-varieties of the breed are elaborately described, and 
there are photographs of varying merit representing well-known 
animals. The subject is treated with remarkable completeness. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON THE ART OF SHOOTING. By 
Charles Lancaster. London: McCorquodale & Co. 1906. 
Mr. Lancaster, the well-known gunmaker, first published this 

practical work in the year 1889. When it is said that this is 

the seventh edition it will be understood that his labour has found 
due recognition. It is natural that it should have done so, for 
we find an undoubted authority speaking on a subject of which 
he is evidently a master, and moreover well able to express his 
meaning in clear and simple phrases. Hints are given as to how 
various shots should be made, and they induce reflection, for many 
men shoot instinctively, without quite knowing how or why. The 

“Angley Park Shooting Regulations,” which are quoted, are 

sensible enough, but seem to suggest that the men shooting do 

not understand how to behave on the field, and that strikes us 
as rather a slight on guests? Illustrations elucidate the text. 


TALES OF THE FisH PatroLt. By Jack London. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 

The Fish Patrol are nautical police who protect or seek to 
protect the fisheries in San Francisco and San Pablo bays. They 
have to deal with sea poachers of a singularly daring, reckless, and 
extraordinarily artful description; and these stories, told by a 
youngster of sixteen who became a sort of deputy patrol man, relate 
exciting adventures and the ingenious ways in which the marauders 
were brought to book. It is a strong point in the volume that the 
scenes and characters are new to fiction. The youthful hero and 
his companions often find themselves in tight places, but they 
always come out on top. 
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As racing is the only test by which the merits of a horse can be 
ascertained, so trials with motor cars furnish the most satisfactory 
proof of their qualities. This being so, the Pilain is certainly not 
to be overlooked. Ina recent week of trials at Aix, two of these 
cars were among the eighteen entries, and they finished second and 
fourth, and in the Coupe des Pyrénées contest the Pilain carried off 
a special prize given by the Matin. A particularly complete and 
instructive illustrated pamphlet on these cars has been published, 
and can be obtained with any other information needed from the 
English agent, Mr. E. D. Heinemann, 26, Cranley Mews, South 
Kensington. 


ste 
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Another car which is coming to the front is the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
six-cylinder motor. Details are procurable at the Agency, 63, Regent 
House, Regent Street. That it is British-built by British workmen 
is given as a reason for patronising these machines; but they have 
other recommendations: the best workmanship and material, auto- 
matic lubrication, a simplified carburettor having no delicate adjust- 
ments to get out of order, and the Standard Patent Clutch. The 
advantages of the six-cylinder engine are warmly emphasised in the 
brochure which has been prepared to describe this car. 

* 


We wrote last month of rifles, induced by the strength of the 
recent movement to encourage practice and marksmanship. To 
this end, the improvement of shooting, targets are a first essential, 
and there must be something special about those which have already 
been adopted on more than seventy ranges by the regular army, 
volunteer force, and civilian rifle clubs. These are ‘‘ Paterson’s 
Patent,” the firm of Paterson & Co., 74, Grand Parade, Harrin- 
gay, N., being contractors to H.M. forces. The targets include 
stationary, disappearing, and running man. 


* * * 


At the opening of the polo season players will be considering 
the diet best suited for their mounts during the period of hard and 
trying work. Messrs. Bathgate’s (Bristol) ‘‘ Gleba” Feed is spoken 
of by hunting men, vets, and other experts as a food of the 
highest quality. The great advantage of using a well-balanced food 
of this kind is the avoidance of all injurious powders or drugs, as all 
that is necessary for the great majority of horses is a properly con- 
stituted food of antiseptic and digestive properties. 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


WE give the second instalment of this new competition which began 
last month. Two photographs of well-known buildings or localities 
are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each 
the name of the structure or place, tear out the leaf, and either send it, 
addressed ‘‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, 
to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 


till six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 
FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equil number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 


nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 
we may perhaps as well repeat, will each represent some con- 


spicuous View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture will be of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 


what they pass the competition will help to show. 


[Copyright registered at Stationers’ Hall.) 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in the 
August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, 
Gloucestershire ; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(two guineas); Mr. F. D. Marsh, Northfield, near Birmingham ; 
Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down; Mr. P. H. 
Lemon, Cheltenham; Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham; Mr. R. W. 
Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea; Mr. C. E. Lloyd, Imtarfa Barracks, Malta; 
and Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham. 
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BODINGTON HARRIERS’ STEEPLECHASE—MR. BUFFS ROMANCE 
Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—A CLEVER INTERCEPTION BY MR_ BROOKS 
OF BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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SHREWSBURY SCHOOL TRIAL EIGHTS ON THE SEVERN 


Photograph by Mr. F. D. Marsh, Northfield, near Birmingham 


THE EDINBURGH BEAGLES ON THE GOGAR BURN, GOGAR 


Photograph by the Huntsman, Mr. A. Verden Anderson, Edinburgh 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE ANNUAL SPORTS—-THE THREE-LEGGED RACE 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


CAUGHT!—THE ASHFORD VALLEY HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D Aeth Folkestone 
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NATIVE CAVALRY POLO TOURNAMENT, UMBALLA 
Photograph by Mr. F. Beaty, Dilkusha, Oudh, India 


THE HIGH JUMP AT BEDFORD MODERN SCHOOL 
Photograth by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES—MR. PATTON’S IVORY 
FALLS IN THE FARMERS’ RACE AND IS KILLED 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


FINAL FOR THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LACROSSE CUP—CLARE JU. CHRIST'S 
Photograph by Mr. J. T. Spittle, Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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CRICKET IN SOUTH AFRICA—-HATHORN BATTING BEFORE THE FOURTH TEST 
MATCH SHERWELL BEHIND THE WICKET 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cafe Town 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, 1906, ROWING AGAINST A LEANDER EIGHT 


Photograpn by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


Fan 
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THE ORDER OF THE BATH 


Photographs by Mr. P. H. Lemon, Cheltenham 
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THE HYLTON HANDICAP, LIVERPOOL SPRING MEETING 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Eccles, Blackburn 


SAMBHUR-STALKING ON THE NILGIRIS 


Photograph by Mr. J. S. Hawkins, Kotagiri, Nilgiris, South India 
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THE GREEK, NICHOLAS GEORGE, WHO IS WALKING ROUND THE WORLD IN THIRTY- 
NINE MONTHS FOR A PRIZE OF £4,000, ARRIVING AT CAPE TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE ANNUAL SPORTS—THE OPEN HURDLE-RACE 
Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 
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A PERILOUS PASSAGE 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 


FINISH FOR THE POLO CUP AT MALTA, WON BY CAPTAIN BELL'S MARK 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Lloyd, Imtarfa Barracks, Malta 
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A FLIER—COTSWOLD HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


J. H. TAYLOR DRIVING IN FINAL OF LONDON FOURSOME TOURNAMENT 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING en SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BADMINZINE, LONDON.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


ST, JAMES’ COURT, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED, RE- pi tes AND UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FLATS 


For Families or Bachelors. 


Rents £80 to £500 
per annum. 


RESTAURANT 
FULLY LICENSED, 
with Charming Dining and Receytion 
Rooms. 
High-class Housekeeping and Catering, 
if desired. 
Valets. 

All Home Comforts and Attention. 
Passenger Lifts. Messenger Call Office, 
Full Telephone and Postal Facilities. 
Motor Garage. 


CLOSE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
AND THE PARKS. 


For full particulars apply to RESIDENT MANAGER, Estate Office, 


ST. JAMES’ COURT, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


Art Photos. 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical 
Undraped Figures, Artists’ 
Life Studies, Actresses, 
Statuary, Views. 


Collections from noted Galleries. 


Approval packets of Photos, Pic- 

ture Cards, and Stereos, are sent 

for selection to responsible Buyers 

on their stating their profession or 
occupation. 

Catalogue, 3d. post free, or with specimen 


quarto, 1s., post free. Foreign stamys up 
to 1s. are accepted from residents abroad. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ (Est. 1876), 
Velasquez Terrace, 116, Bedford Hiil, 
Balham Road, London, S.W. 


NALDIRE Siti 
DOG SOAP. sisi: 


THE COAT, 


REFRESHED 
AND HAPPY. 


Sold in 
6d. and 
Tablets, by 
(Copyright.) all Chemists 
m FIRST, for was washed with NALDIRE’S SOAP.’_2"4 Stores 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
5-6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 
, 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
ne ” 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5 extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
‘“‘The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. FOURTH EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


Motors and Motor-Drivins 


By LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


THE MARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, 

LORD MONTAGU. OF BEAULIEU, R. J. MECREDY, THE HON. C. S. ROLLS 
SIR DAVID SALOMONS, BART., HENRY STURMEY, W. WORBY BEAUMONT 
C. L. FREESTON, J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, CLAUDE JOHNSON, 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. H. A. MACDONALD, anpb OTuers. 


ACCUSTOMING HORSES TO MOTORS. 


With 23 Plates and 147 Illustrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, H. Tringham, and from Photographs. 
Grown 8vo. cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 


NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

This edition has been revised throughout, and where necessary the illustration 
have been replaced by representations of the most up-to-date automobiles. 

An important addition has been made to the chapter on ‘‘ Roads,’’ and chapters o 
the following subjects appear for the first time, viz.: ‘‘ Continental Touring,’’ ‘‘ Lamps, 
and ‘‘The Motor Union of Great Britain and Ireland and Its Work.’’ Another ne 
feature is a series of illustrations of famous racing cars, reproduced as far as possibl 
to one scale throughout, and to this is added a Chart of Racing Speeds. 

The whole of the work has been brought thoroughly up-to-date as regards ignitio 
mechanical and other practical details. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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WAUKENPHAST 


(Late of HAYMARKET), 
0 f \J125, NEW BOND STREET, 
SHAVES LONDON, W. 
ithout . GILLETTE” MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


J 


More than 


man who tortured himself for 
ht less than years with the old style razors 
fore he wrote 


i farthing is in hog wafer 


steel double- 
er The Secret edged 


tempered in a 
have manner not possible with the forged blade Randy for immediate wear. 
used in ordinary and other safety razors, 
an Every blade is ground with diamond dust, 


and will give an average of 20 to 40 perfect 
velvet shaves, according to the beard, without 
bother of stropping devices. Twelve of these 
ained ? double-edged blades go with each set. After 
these are all used, new ones cost you only 
44d. each. 
Note the concave effect of the double-edged 
wafer blade when ready to shave, and compare 
this one feature with any other razor. Whole 
Outfit sent in velvet-lined case, 21/-, post free. 


Now let the “GILLETTE ” 
prove itself to you 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Then, 

if for any reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, 

return the razor. Your money back and welcome, - At any rate, 
write for our interesting booklet, sent post free by return, 


RICHFORD ®& CO., Dept. 4, 
Estd. 1876. (The original American Novelty Stores), 


153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Also at 52a, High Holborn, W.C. 


Ob- 


Riding Boots 


For all Occasions. 


_-Hunting and Polo Boots 
A SPECIALITY. 
- NAVAL, MILITARY, 
SPORTING & 
COLONIAL 
OUTFITS. 


IMlustrated Catalogue No. 39 Post Free. 


THE FOOD DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


INVALUABLE 
FOR HORSES. 


OLASSINE 
MEAL. 


A Staple, Concentrated, Wholesome Food, Appetiser, 
and Digester, Health Protector and Restorer. 


HE PERFECTION of ANIMAL DIET. 
MOLASSINE MEAL. 


rhe Perfect and Unique Wonderful Food for Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry. 
Destroys Worms, prevents Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cough. 
Grand Pig Food. 


TREATMENT 
\V doubles the life of a 
Horse’s legs. Completely re- 
moves, by radiation, all soft 
swellings that disfigure and 
lame a Horse, as Sprained 
Tendons, Windgalls, Bog 
Spavins, Capped Elbow, éc. 


NO BLISTER; NO LAYING UP; 
NO HAIR REMOVED. 
Ravirot TREATMENT is a certain 


Gentlemen who sign M.R.C.V.S. recommend 
MOLASSINE MEAL. cure for all Joint Troubles and 
keeps Horses in perfect Health, free from Worms, always Sprains, increases aciion and 
Fit and above their work. WIND-GALL pace, and jines down @ worn 
rhe of owners of HAOKS, HARNESS Horse’s legs. 
t 
HORSES, and others fu ly confirms the ets, 5/- of Chemists, or mn 


Waite ror f RADIOL LABORATORY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ENRY TATE & SONS, Ltd., at London & Liverpool. 


ILLUSTRATED St. George’s Mansions, 
Sold by all Grain and Forage Merchants, and Booktet Vauxhall Bridge Road 
HE MOLASSINE CoOo., Ltd., B 7. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. i 


86, Mark Lane, London, E.C.; 125, Hope Street, Glasgow ; 
and other addresses. 
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SINGLE CYLINDER “F.N.” 
h.p. 
Price £31 10s, 


Magneto Ignition. 
Spring Forks. 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


RIEDOC..—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 14/6 8/3 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
Liverpoo!: 37,NorthJohnSt. Manchester: 26,Market St. 


THE F.N.” MOTOR AGENCY 106, Great Portland st., London, W. 


THE FAMOUS °F. N.” MOTOR BICYCLES 


Unsurpassed for High Finish, Workmanship, and Durability. 


FOUR CYLINDER 
3s h.p. 
Price £45 


Bevel Gear Transmission. 
Magneto Ignition. 

Spring Forks. 

‘= Absence of noise and vibration. 


BURROW’S 
MALV ERN 
WATER 


MOTORIS 


should 
ASK AT ALL HOTE 


for this Water as their best protecti 
A against the risks of bad water on 
Journeys everywhere. 


CUT ON ij 


FIT 
GUARANTEED 


E.HEMMING. toncon snocese, 


THE PREMISES 


ORDER 


There is no Enamel Paint like 
<“JAPANOL.” 


Gives a Marvellous Surface. Lasts 
for years. Defies all weathers. 
Indoor or Outdoor Work. 


Ocer J. 
Co. 
LONDON. 
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WASHABLE 


VIDE iN 


of House Decoration confirms the 
fact that wall-papers are being 
more than ever discarded in 
favour of the flat, pleasing and uniform shades of Hall’s Sanitary Washable Distemper. 

The spread of hygiene, the development of good taste, and the sound practical 
advantages of Hall’s Distemper as a wall covering are the reasons. 

Hall's Distemper is sold in 4, 7, and 14 lb. lever tins. It only requires water 
adding to be ready for use. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 40 per 
cent. of the cost of labour, and is washable three weeks after application. 

Hall’s Distemper may be obtained through the usual Trade channels. It is well 
known by leading architects and decorators and recommended by them. Specify 
Hall's Distemper when building or re-decorating. 


A beautiful Booklet, entitled ‘‘ Modern Development in House Decoration,” will be 
sent post free on application to the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & ULE: 
London Office—-t998, Borough High Street, S.E. 


TO CURE 


RHEUMATISM, 


Wholesale only of 
&WESTALLUT Tile, State, 
HEAP LONDO! 4 4 atc oots. 
Y FOR 
Beware ofinitationsainsiston havin LO 0 SE BOXE im MEDIATE DISPATCH. 
the Genuine Droithwich Brine CRYSTALS Illustrated Catalogue of Stabling, Bungalows, and 
——E every description of Portable Buildings for Home and 


Prescribed by all Medical Authorities 
| FOBNEY WORKS, READING, 


as the Natural And at Grafton St.Works, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
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REGAIN a 


“How to Preserve Strength 
and Retain the Powers.”’ 
(Gordon's original phrase.) 


A Valuable Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss 
of Strength, Mental Depression, Exhausted Vitality, 
Generative Weakness and Debility in Men—their 
Cause and Cure. 

This book not only contains valuable remarks on how to 
preserve Strength and retain the Powers to an advanced 
age, but explains the only rational method of restoring 
Exhausted Vitality, Poverty of Nerve Force, Mental De- 
pression, and will especially interest those who wish to fit 
themselves for business, study, or marriage. This brief 
work is the only one that contains any sensible advice to 
the inexperienced, and to all young and middle-aged men 
will not only prove instructive, but a valuable safeguard. 
Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamys to any address, by 
CHARLES GORDON, 26, Gordonholme Dispensary, 
Bradford, Yorks.—Copyright.—Mention this magazine. 


M AGAZINE ADVERTISER 


All people, sooner o 
later in life, are boung 
to know the truth abou 
themselves and the sexe 
It is human nature. 

The greatest duty of parents is to unde 
stand these vitally important truths themselves 
and to make their children understand them 
in the right way. 

To tell these truths in an intelligent an¢ 
straightforward manner, Stall’s Books hav 
been written. The 8 books in this series are 

FOUR BOOKS TO MEN FOUR BOOKS TO WOME 


By Sylvanus Stall, D.D, By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.Dy 


What a Young Boy and Mrs. Emma F, A, Drake, M. 
Ought to Know | What a Young Girl 
What a Young Man Ought to Kno 
Ought to Know What a Young Woman 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
Ought to Know What a Young Wife 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
Ought to Know What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Krow 


4/- per copy, postfree. Send for free table of contents. 
° e e 7B, Imperial Arcade, 
Vir Publishing Co. Ludgate Circus, 
London E, 


Photos 


ITALY. 
Catalogue with samples, 6d. stamps. 


A. FISCHER, 
GENOA, ITALY. 


Casella 9 


Please name this magazine. 


STAMP 


Cat.Price. Our Pra 
Ss. @& 


“AWKWARD-TO-GET” 


Lagos, 4d. Carmine C.A. 14 aa 
» 6d. Lilac and 
Antigua, | Green C.C. 
jd. Red-brown ron A. 
ed. Blue C.C. .. 
3d. Buff . 
oa. M: > 
4d. -red C.C. 
8, 1d. Red- brown... 
3d. Lilac-rose .. 
1887, 3d. Mauve 
2id. on 1/- 
Hong Kong, roc. Blue-green 
New Zealand, Pictoriad, set of 3 current, ad to 2/- 
Queensland, 1890, 3d. LA joined ee 
India, 1856, 4a. Green 
” a 


NNNW 


Transv: aal, 


4a. 

4a. 6p. ‘Green 

Cape, De la Rue 

St. Helena, 5/- Orange, used 5 
Allare grand copies, andcan be had on approval, toz gether with selecti 

of fine medium stamps, by reliable applicants. Our motto is: “* No fancy price 

As a matter of fact, we sell at from 50 to 70 per cent. below catalogy 

Want lists respectfully invited. Collections (any size) and loose stamps Want 

Cash or Exchange. 

A. W. TYRRELL & CO., 36, BARRINGTON ROAD, 
(Late of 75, Little Britain, E.C.) BRIXTON, LONDON, S.¥ 


TABLE <= 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


OR profitable and safe Investments consul 
F ARMSTRONG, HILTON & CO., the Investmen 
Experts ; also send for copy of their Handy Guide,’ 
together with highest and lowest price and dividend 
paid on 2,100 securities for past ten years. Explaing 
thoroughly but simply how to employ spare capital tq 
the best advantage, so as to yield a really good re 
turn. Telegrams advising suitable purchases are sen 
by our own private wire, thus ensuring absolute 
privacy, accuracy, and dispatch. The “ Handy Guide ’ 
will be forwarded gratis and post free to anyoné 
interested upon application to 

ARMSTRONG, HILTON & CO., 
5, 7, @ 9; Pall Mall, MANCHESTER 


Telegrams: Telephones: 6075 NATIONAL. 
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ELLIMAN 
F. A. BOOK. 


ern: 
193 PAGES, cloth 
beard covers, 
illustrated. 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST AID BOOK price | 


S., post free to all parts of the world (for- 
eigu stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be 
found upon a label affixed to the outside of 
the back of the wrapper of 2s., 3s. 6d. 
bottles of ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBRO- 
CATION, The Dogs-Birds section, 54 pages 
ouly, may be had apart from the complete 
book of 193 pages, and this section alone 


THE SUFFERING OF ANIMALS be alleviated, and m many cases 
acomplete cure effected, by jollowms 


the Rational Tre iv i ‘ 
cloth given in The Book, 193 pages, Ilustratcu, 


The ELLIMAN FIRST AID BOOK 


which Book is not a disguised advertisement of 


S EMBROCATION. 

Is Treatment, 4th Edition, sting 
dation of Practical ane 
ut the world, by virtue of the Rational 
"cents to, and Allmeuts of, Horses, 
by this summary of its Contents :— 

HORSES. -Rheumatism, Sprains of the Back, Shoulder. Stifle 
Joint, Hock, Knee, Check Ligament, Back Tendons, Fetiock, 

Pastern; also Swelied Legs, Splints when Forming, Srrung 

Sinews, Spavin, Over-reaches, Ringbone, Sidebone,Sore Back, 

Sore Tnroat, Sore Shculder, CommoncCold, Cough, Strangies, 

Broken Krees, Cuts, Wounds, Capped Elbow, Capped Hock, 

Chill:d Loins, Bronchitis. Congestion of the Liver and of the 


Lungs, Inflammation of the Lungs and of the Bowels, Care of 
Horses, &c. 


CATTLE. -common Diseases of, with Prescriptions. 


DOCS.—Rheumatism, Sprains Cramp. Bruises, Cuts, Wounds: 
Kennel Lameness, Kennel Dressing for Hounds and other 
Dogs, Bronchitis, Distemper, &c. 


BIRDS.-Fheumatism, Leg Weakness, 


Rou 
Diseases of the Comb, &c. <s 


Egg-Cound, 


(54 pages) is free and post free:—ELLIMAN, | 
SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND, 500%, ANIMALS Treatment. R.E.P. 500k, HUMAN Treatment. 


ern? 
256 PAGES, cloth 
board covers 
illustrated. 


iF YOU BUY 3 BOTTLES, 


price 11} each, or 1 of 2/9 or 4/-, 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


Wou can obtain Free! 


THE ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 


Eases Pain Handbook), 256 pages, 

Tiiustrated, or you may have a cony of it post free 

to all parts of the world for One Shilling (foreign 
PNT accepted) direct from 

| ELLIMAN,SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


Massage with ELLIMAN’S Eases Pain! ! 
{F you REQUIRE Relief from Aches and Pains 
you WANT THE ELLIMAN R.E,.P. BOOK 
(Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 
and 256 pages, Illustrated, Cloth Board Covers, 
ELLI MAN S EMBROCATION. 
Thereby Relief from Pain Results! 
THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
Chronic Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Back-ache, Pneumonia, 
All Kinds of Ailments ansing from ‘‘ Taking Cold,” Chronic 
Bronchitis, Sprains in General, Wounds, Cramp, Stiffness, Soreness 
of the Limbs after Exercise, Dislocations, Fractures, Cuts, Burns, 
Fevers, Whooping-Cough, Hemorrhage, Malaria, &c, 
IS CLEARLY EXPLAINED IN 
THE ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK. 
The R.E.P. Book also instructs respecting the Management of the 
Sick Room, Nursing, &c.; also How to Make Beef Tea, How to 
Peptonise Beef Tea, How to Peptonise Milk, How to Make Barley 
Water, How to Make Whey, How to Make Humanised Milk, How 
to Make Raw Meat Juice, How to Make Cream Mixture for 
Children, How to Make Albumen Water, and it gives other useful 
First-Aid information, also of the Hygiene of the Athlete. 
“EXCEEDED MY EXPECTATIONS ” isa common comment on 
this book. 


R.E.P, 8004, HUMAN /reatment. E,F.A. 800k, ANIMALS /reatment. 


PATERSON’S PATENT 
~ TARGET APPARATUS. 


For MINIATURE CARTRIDGE and AIR 
RIFLE RANGES. 
Stationary ‘Targets, Disappearing Targets, and 
- Running Targets combined in the ore 
Apparatus, 
ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE FIT-UP. 


Further particulars from— 


WM. PATERSON @ CO., 
74, Grand Parade, Harringay, London, N. 


FFIRING POINT 
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WEDNESDAY. 


The Seven-bladed “ Ever-Ready” has revolutionized the Safety Razor business of the world. Making 
and Selling innovations have made the Guinea “Safety” of yesterday a Five Shilling razor to-day. 
We've dared to fix a retail price that meant a “square deal.” “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor sets are 


complete at Five Shillings. 
all compact in a handsome box. 


It's the safest safety razor in history. Everybody becomes an 
expert barber with the first shave —#!’s impossible to cut the face. 

“Ever-Ready” blades are guaranteed to the limit—they are the 
keenest, finest tempered, and easiest shaving of all razor blades. The 
blades can be STROPPED like the ordinary razor, and will last for 
years—that is something that isn't possible in any 21s. razor made. 
For those desirous of doing away with rehoning and resharpening, we 
will exchange seven new blades for seven dull ones and 1/6. 


“ Ever-Ready” Razors are by no means an experiment. We have 


Seven perfect blades—a nickel silver safety frame and stropping handle, 


manufactured Safety Razcrs under other brands during the past 21 
years, and the ‘ Ever-Ready” is the best that shilled workmanship 
and experience can produce at any price. “ Ever-Ready " Seven- 
bladed Five Shilling Razors are now on sale in thousands of CUT- 
LERY, HARDWARE, JEWELRY, and DEPARTMENT STORES 
throughout the world. 

If your dealer doesn't sell them, or if you have the least difficulty 
in purchasing, send to us direct (FIVE SHILLINGS) and you will 
receive your set, prepaid. Do it now. 


Should you have a Safety and be bothered with sharpening, buy our blades, and we will do it for you 


—they will fit your Safety frame. 


Price 6/6 per dozen, post 
dull blades for a dozen brand new ones at 2/6 a dozen, post free. 


free. We will always exchange a doze 


GUINEA SAFETY RAZOR SET 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR Co., 17, Billiter St., Londo 


Norte To Reratters—Send your orders for quick delivery direct to us. 
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@ JUST THAT SILK LUSTRE 
WHICH GIVES DISTINCTION 


There’s a subtle difference”’ in harness 
cleaned with Harris's Compositions. 
That “difference” is the result of our 
SECRET PROCESS and LONG 
EXPERIENCE. We have learnt just the 
right amount of the right ingredients, which 
imparts just that silk lustre which gives 
distinction. 

But there is a point of 

even greater importance. 


Many compositions injure the leather, 
because they contain spirit and acid to make 
them waterproof. But it’s only after a year 
or two that you begin to see the damage they 
do. Of course, it’s cheaper to make water- 
proof composition by such methods. 


But it’s not cheaper for you to use it. 


Harris's Waterproof Compositions do not 
injure, but preserve harness, keeping it like 
new for years after it would otherwise grow 


shabby. 


HARRISS 
(ompositions) 


“THE HARNESS PRESERVERS" 
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Beautiful New Forest. BIRNAM AND DUNKELD STATION. 


BALMER LAWNHOTEL,||/BIRNAM HOTEL, 


BROCKENHURST. BIRNAM, 


Occupies the finest position in the Forest, 
surrounded by the most beautiful Forest Lawn, PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 


with Golf Links; central for all places of ON THE ROYAL ROUTE TO BRAEMAR, 


interest. 
tet GARAGE. INSPECTION PIT. 
Garage. Stabling. Excellent Cuisine. ci 
For Tariff apply Manager. TARIFF MODERATE. 


Telegrams: “TALLY HO, BROCKENHURST.” Excellent Salmon & Trout Fishing Free. 


“On those thrice lovely shores of shores of Renryle. Larminiz. 


Good MIXED SHOOTING, 


Sea and Lake Fishing: 
GOOD TABLE; GRAND AIR. 
Terms: 10s. per Day; £3 per Week. 
SPECIAL =e FOR LONG RESIDENCE. 


MRS. CAROLINE J. BLAKE, 


Renvyle House Hotel, CO. GALWAY. 
Train: Cliften. Wire ‘‘ Blake, Renvyle,” for Car. 


Brown Trout. Sea Trout, 
Sea _ Fishing. 


SCOURIE HOTEL, 


SUTHERLAND. 


Beautifully situated on West Coast, and close to the 
famous Island of Handa, with its myriads of birds and 
beautiful scenery. Good brown trout, sea trout, and 
sea fishing. Extensive boating and hiring, and sea 
bathing. Route —Rail to Lairg, thence per Daily Motor 
Service or private hire, or per MacBrayne’s weekly 
steamer, Glasgow to Badcall, 3 miles distant. 
M. E. ROSS, Proprietor. 


LYNMOUTH. 


TORS HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on the sunny hill facing the 
Atlantic. 


New Motor Garage, New Drawing-room, and 
New Bedrooms. 


FELIXSTOWE. 


‘*MELROSE ” 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Direct on Sea Front and Promenade, and quite 
close to New Pier, from which there is very good 
Sea Fishing. 

NEW DINING ROOM JUST ADDED. 
Visitors will find this Hotel replete with every home 
comfort and convenience. Good Smoking Room. 
Baths (hot and cold). Open all the year. 

For Tariff apply to 
R. G. COPLING, Resident Proprieter. 


Telegrams MELROSE,” FELIXSTOWE. 


Inclusive Terms from 7s. 6d. a day. 
Telegiams : Tors, Lynmouth, 


GRAND HOTEL 
PIERRE A VOIR. 


Altitude, 5,000 feet. 


Ab/ MARTIGNY, SWITZERLAND. 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


‘GOLF 
at DAVOS 


(GRISONS, SWITZERLAND). 
5,200 feet above Sea. 


Excellent 9-HOLE COURSE. 


Open beginning July. 


> 


First-class Ideal Summer Resort 


Place, Facing Glaciers. 


CARRIAGES = MARTIGNY. 
H 32159 L. 


Information from 
PUBLIC INTERESTS ASSOCIATION, 
THE PROMENADE, Davos-PLatTz. 


04, 
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WHEN YOU | 
ASK FOR ANY 
PARTICULAR 


BE GUIDED IN YOUR CHOICE BY 
1. Your own palate. 
2. The Whisky’s Age—proved by its mellowness. 
3. Its Purity—the produce of Scotch Distilleries only 
4. Its Relia}ility—every bottle of standard quality. 
5. The opinion of other Consumers & Connoisseurs 


These are the strong points of 


D. J. McCALLUM’S “ PERFECTION ” 
SCOTCH WHISKY, 


and are reasons why you should choose 
it in preference to other stimulants. 
Sold ever yw Home and 
Price in U. K. ‘Al-per bottle, 
of all Wine Merchants. 
HOTELS KEEP IT. 


THE BEST THING 
MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES. 


ww tne RovaL STABLES, BY 
HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
HunTinG ESTABLISHMENTS: 


use 

pe. better than the Saddle Soap made by 

Brecknell & €? Haymarket, London. If your grooin 

‘reats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection, the will ‘ook well, Feb.8, (890 


[BRECKNELL. 
(TO HER MAJ 


ANY SPORTSMAN sending 
his Name and Address to 


THOMAS HENRY DEY, 


Curt Commission Agent, 
MIDDELBURG, HOLLAND, 


Will receive gratis and post free a neatly - bound 
Pocket Notebook and Book of Rules, together with 
a copy of the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
Continental Price List published. 


Mr. Dey offers the most advantageous terms of 
any reliable Turf Accountant in the world, gives per- 
sonal attention to all commissions entrusted to his 
care, AND PAYS. 


“GLEBA” FEED 


FOR 


HORSES. 


Tuis unique preparation is male by a secret process, 
from selected ingredients, scientifically blended so as 
to form a well-balanced ration for Horses and other 
live stock. 

‘‘GLEBA” Feed more than takes the place of any 
other food. Recommended by Vets, Contractors, 
Hunting-men. Farmers, etc., etc. 


THE 
CORRECT FOOD 
FOR 
FOLO PONIES. 


NEITHER A 
CONDIMENT 
NOR A DRUG. 


MAR“. 


H. N. BATHGATE ®& CO., Bristol. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Dear Sirs, 
The ** Gleba”’ Feed which you supplied to me some time ago 
has given the greatest satisfaction. 

I have given it to my horses, and am delighted with the 
result. I have no hesitation in saying that *Gleba”’ Feed is an 
excellent food. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) TD: 


Trial Cwt. sent at 14/3 against Cheque or Postal Order. 


KEATINGS 


UNRIVALLED 
FOR 
PREVENTING 


MOTH 


NO SICKENING SMELL. 
ABSOLUTE PRESERVATIVE: 
ONLY COSTS A TRIFLE. 


Tins 3d., 6d. and is. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


Sole Proprietors JAMES BUCHANAN C2L"? 
26 HOLBORN, LONDON,EC. 


peaking’. PRECKNELL | 
EDINBURGH: BIRMINGHAM: & LONDON _ 
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BOULTON PAUL, LTD., 


COACH-HOUSES, HARNESS-ROOMS, 
GROOMS’ MESSROOMS, 
WASHING SHELTERS, &c. 


Our original designs, STRONG, WELL VENTILATED, 


COMFORTABLE, made of well- seasoned timber, and must 
not be compared with inferior imitations. 


NO. 741, RANGE OF LOOSE BOXES (TENANT'S FIXTURE). 


LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF REQUISITES FOR THE 


STABLE, KENNEL, POULTRY-YARD, PARK, ESTATE, GARDEN, &c., 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


best and 
most popu- 
lar Non-skid, 
Puncture- proof Tyre Protectors 
extant—have now been further im- 
proved by the use of our Patent Stud as 
illustrated. This Stud as per section is titted with 
a Hardened Steel inset Head which gives an improved grip 
and vastly increases the duration of the Stud’s life, as obviously it does 
not wear away so rapidly. BROOKS BANDS are supplied 

on Continental Covers irom stock, or fitted to 
Customers’ own Tyres if desired, 
Write us to-day for full particulars. 
Dept. 14. J. B. BROOKS & 
Co., Ltd. (of Saddle 
fame), 
BIRMING- 
HAM. 


MULLINS PRESSED STEEL BOATS. | 


th 1 ised ssed steel plates, with air chambers at each end like a lifeboat. They are buoyant, fast, 
ana AB OLUTELY SAFE. They crack—leak—dry out or sink—are handsome in design finish. ideai 
pleasure boats for ee use and sportsmen, and 

every boat is guarantee Sie ENS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16, 18, 19, & 22 ff. long. 


16 ft. MOTO AT. Length 16 ft., beam 52 inches. 
Seats 7 persons. Seed with 3-h.p. Mullins Reversible Two 
Cycle Single Cylinder Motor, with “ ee exhaust. Speed 
7 mies an hour. Price 60 guin 
BOAT, with 3-h. Motor Speed 74— 
8 miles. 2° inea: 
19 OTOR “BOAT, with 6-h.p. Motor. Speed 9— 
10 £11 
2 ft. MOTOR BOAT. Length 22 beam 58 inches. 
i out 1o persons. Equipped with 6-h.p. Mullins Reversible Two 
Cycle Double Cylinder Motors, with improved ‘ noiseless” ex- 
haust. Speed 11—12 miles an hour. Price compete, £135. 
Do., do., 1.-2.p., speed 14 miles, £160. 


SHIF ES. 
a6 ft. Double Sculling Skiff .. 


15 ft. Double-ended skit 
11 ft. Yacht Dinghy es 10 ” 


Ee. R. ADAMS, 30, Coleman Street, London, E.c. 


13 guineas. 
11 ” 


gy READY FOR USE. NEVER REQUIRES 


RAZOR 


BLACK PL IVORY 
—— EAS UR RE TO SE Handles 
6 EACH RAZOR IN A CAS r/5 

Wwo.esate: OSBORNE .GARRETT & C2 Ww. 
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GORD SQUARES 


BEING REVERSIBLE, THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 

They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being 

Hygienic, Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not 

Collect Dust. SEND FOR PATTERNS, 

Here are the prices of THE ABINGDON CORD SQUARES, Art Shades, 

Seamless, Reversible. Sizes: 
T 2x2 2x2h 2x3 x3 3%3 3X38 3X4 to 4x7 

ARPETS 6- 76 11/3 13/6 159 18/- cach, Carriage 


F: Also made in all widths for stairs, landings, and p Paid. 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES. 


GARDEN ROLLER No. 


With Double Cylinder and Rounded Edges. 


WEIGHTS. 


| 
Paces. QUR LATEST 
| LIGHT 
PATTERN. 


Painted in Colours, Well Finished, and Delivered at any Railway Station in Great Eritain. 
The Rollers are supplied at these Prices through any Ironmonger. 
Write for Catalogue to 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ld., Ttorncliffe Ironxorks, 


Near SHEFFIELD. 


SIZEs. 
Diam. Width. 


| 
Ins. Ins. | Cwt. qrs. lbs. | 
16 x 17% ° 5 
18 xX 19$ | r 319 | 
| 20 X 214 17 | 


2 
2 
3 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest VERY OLpD 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle 1s fraished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon. 


The desirability of possessing even a few 
good books is not to be questioned. The ad- 
Reduced Facsimile of Label. visability of keeping them in Inglesant’s Sectional 
Bookcases, however, is xo¢ so apparent—for it is 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. not every hook-lover who knows oo —— ote 
i ippi kcases are to the old-fashioned styie. 
Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies; these Bool zs ic 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy an egiments serving Ss 
i i more superior in construction—more portable than 
is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical Pr 
The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the Bs oe eee Ee. 
Autograph Signature, Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. = enka 


Kingsway,W.0O. Holbo: 
81, Queen Street. GLASGOW. 
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WINCHESTER GAME FARM 


‘ 
No more Roaring Horses, IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


No More ‘ Coughing’ Horses. 5 
The remedy for all affections of the PHEASAN é S EGGS 
Throat and Lungs. 
ALDERWOOD’S 
CRILECTUARY, From long movable Pens ; 
has a growing reputation \ a 
among horse-owners every: \ Chinese; Blacknecked and Pure and 
where as a and \ 
eflicient remedy for Roar- 
ing, Coughs, ‘Colds, In- Crossed Versicolours. 
fluenza, etc. One man ‘ 
administers it with ease, as 85 % to 95 % GUARANTEED FERTILE. 
it is simply on the 
tongue or vit. TATE 
No upsetting or throwing the = ee es For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 
i ith full directions) containing 30 doses, each, “a 
Cli 


theroe, Lancashire. | R. EDEN RICHARDSON, as above. 


Telegrams: RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.” 


GENTLEWOMEN desirous of nomi- 
nation as DIVISIONAL AGENTS in 
THE LADIES’ TEA CO. are requested 
to write to 

Secretary, 


LADIES’ TEA CO., 


19, ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Clock that Boils Water 
and MAKES TEA, etc. 


Wakes you, 
Lights Lamp, YOU set the 
Boils One Pint Aca CLOCK, 
of Water, 
Pours Out, 
Puts Out 
and Sounds { without 
Tea is Ready.] ~ 


and the rest 
is done for you 
automatically 


Price 42/- Postage extra to cover 11 lb. weight. 
ILLUSTRATED BookLeT Post FREE. 


Established 1888. AUTO. TEA MAKER C0., 26e, Corporation St., Birmingham. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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caves 


FREE. Prices and 
BGG RY? Particulars on 
at SSS application. 


Send rd. f 
PETER 
: Catalogue 


& SON, 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS GRACE Timber Merchants, Jmporters, 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. Otley, and Manufacturers, 
Vertes Estas. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS of 
A Scientifi i 
Marveliousiy 
Quick. 


ater. 
Yy, One Small Tin makes 
, 25 Gallons for Use. 


ALL TINS FREE. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


PRICE—4 TINS to make 100 

ples & Pamphlets to MARK SMITHS. riage Paid. 

CURTIS'S & HARVEY, LTD., LOUTH. ENGLAY Write for full Particulars and Price 


Lists. SOLE MAKERS :— 


3, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C, MARK SMITH, LTD., LOUTH LINCS 


By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


TIP FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


WHO WANTS THE BEST ATHLETIC GOODS ON THE MARKET. 
GO TO 


Whose Goods are the ACME OF PERFECTION. 


Requisites for the Game of Cricket: 


GRAND PRIX BATS, 21/- each. LONDON CLUB, 15/- each. 
COUNTY SPECIAL, 16/6 each. SINGLE RUBBER, 10/6 each. 
ALL CANE PRACTICE, 8/6 each. 


SPALDING STUMPS. 


These are made of the finest Ash that can be had, and we guarantee 
their durability. Price from 4/= to 10/= per Set. 


CRICKET BALLS. 


Grand Prix, 5} 0z., G/= each. County Match, 53 0z., 5/6 each. 
Favourite Match, 540z, 4/6 each. Youths’ Match, 4/= each. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
53, 54, 55, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


ag 
PUTNEY WHARF, LONDON, S.W. 


By Royal Warrant Manufacturers of Horticultural 
« « Machinery to His Majesty the King. . . 


RANSOMES’ 
LAWN IIOWERS. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
1904 & 1905, GOLD MEDALS. 


R.A.S.E., LONDON, 1904, 
SILVER MEDAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 


Invites application for his Iilustrated Gun and Rifle Cata- 
logue and Special Cartridge Lists: 


Possesses Improvements Embodied in no other Machines. 


HAND POWER MACHINES £22, £26, £35, £45, and £63. 


___IN ALL SIZES. 
HORSE AND PONY MOWERS. 


New Designs. New Adjustments. New Patent Spring Handles. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 
Over 100 supplied, including two to H.M. the King. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., IPSWICH. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUNS. 
Either Singie or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” & “ AXITE” RIFLES. 
‘256, ‘303, +370, ‘400, & *450 Bore. 

“ROSS”? STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE SPORTING RIFLES, 
‘256 & *303, £15 & £20. °370, £20 & £25. 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
“THE ART OF SHOOTING.” 

Seventh and Revised Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. Postage 6d. extra. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 

Established 1826 at 151, New Bond Street, W. Removed to 
11, Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W. 
(Opposite the Comedy Theatre.) 
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a apsgiiiea Little Cadogan Place, Pont St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
THE MOST SELECT IN LONDON. 
SPECIALITIES: 
Team and Tandem Driving, Bare- ° 
back Riding, Leaping, Etc. 
Special Tuition with over 100 horses given to Gentlemen 


preparing for abroad. 
LARGE GALLERY containing FURNISHED DRESSING ROOMS § 


with Ladies’ Maid in attendance. 


Terms upon J. SMITH, Dealer in Horses. 
500 HORSES ALWAYS ON SHOW. Telegrams, “ Encolure, London.” 


HART & CO. purcHASE FOR CASH 

© Jewellery, Silver, Sheffield Plate, and Antiques, 
Diamonds, Pearl, Emeralds, and all descriptions 
of Precious Stones. 


The Very Highest Price Given. 
160, Victoria Street, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


DOYENS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Every faculty has its Doyen. Some men are 
Doyens involuntarily: by inference or induction 
they are appointed Doyens or Deans of Councils 
or Associations: their personality, integrity, culture, 
and magnanimity fit them as presidents of the 
people. Their address, with its cosmopolitan 
influence, reciprocates international courtesies: 
even their attire, with its refining features, appeals 
to communal sentiment. A bonhomie reception 
awaits every visitor who may order tailor-made 
garments par excellence at G. R. HUSBAND'S, 
in Tropical to Zero textures, at “3 GUINEAS” 
or “3% GUINEAS” A SUIT. 


92 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
GLASGOW. 


L HART & CO. THE NOTED HOUSE 
* that BUY FOR CASH at HIGH PRICES, or EX- 
CHANGE, Antique, Old-Fashioned, or Modern Jewellery. 


Precious Stones. | Antique Silver. 
Articles of Virtu. \ Apostle Spoons. 
Antique Paste. | Sheffield Plate. 
Gold & Enamelled Boxes. | Entree Dishes. 

Etuis and Chatelaines. Epergnes. 


160 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


% Directly opposite Metropolitan Victoria Station. 
*Phone 422 Victoria. Established 1820. 


POLO. VOIGTLANDER & SOHN 


12, Charterhouse Street, LONDON, E.C. 
New Metal 


Heliar Camera. 
CAUTION: Do not be 


but a Voigtlander. 
eT = New Catalogue sent 
POLO CAPS = 
In all Regimental and Club Colours. 
Extra Covers can be made, Plain or in Colours. 


" al a ; This Camera is constructed of light metal, leather covered, and 

; . Cel thus will be found most serviceable in damp and tropical climates; 

In all it is fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter of simple construction, and 

HE ME I S “ Heliar " Lens working at F. 4°5, also Rack and Pinion Movement 

POLO > Shapes. with extension to 114ins., enabling lenses of various focal lengths to 
be used. Price, £14 15s. complete. 

Polo Belts, Plain and in Colours. Similar Camera, quarter-plate 

i ibbons, &c. “ Dynar” Lens, F. 6, 12¢/m., in Koilos” Sector Shutter, | 

All nectemeal ad root 70 tated kept in stock. A Telephoto Attachment can be used very successfully with the 


above Camera. 


7 - Price of Voigtlander Telephoto Attachment .. £4 15s. 
A. J. WHITE, Price of Back Extension ... ae Sos . £2 16s. 
les user to obtain a much greater 


is i ded, as it enab 
7 4, Jermyn Street, LON. DON. S. WwW. of magnifications. 


e 
ing School 
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: 4 Telephone, 433 Westminster. 
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OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES | PiJBLIC LIBRARY, 


No. 131. JUNE 1906, 


LRROK 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: VIII.—Mr. ALLAN G. STEEL, K.C. 
hy ALFRED E. T. WATSON 501 


PAGE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE FORTEAU, LABRADOR os By LAWRENCE MOTT 
LAWN-TENNIS: ITS IMPORTANCE AND SCIENCE By VAELE 


ILLUSTRATED. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XVI.—THE LANTERN By “DALESMAN” 
SPORT IN ROME we By HORACE WYNDHAM 


ILLUSTRATED. 
ETON v. WINCHESTER .. By HOME GORDON 


OVER ROCK AND ICE: BEING AN EXPERIENCE ON THE MATTERHORN 

WITHOUT GUIDES ate we ky MAURICE STEINMANN, S.A.C. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
GOLF IN JAPAN ee ae By H. E. DAUNT 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE OLYMPIAN GAMES OF i1ccé6.. re By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G:S. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS ON SPORT .. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 
‘HUNTING IN LONDON”: A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION 


A PRIZE COMPETITION .. on 
THE APRIL AWARD. ILiustraten. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Fditor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16 - abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 19(3. 


Just Published. A New Set of 


FOUR HUNTING PICTURES. 


By GEORGE WRIGHT. 
‘¢The First of November,” ‘‘ Breaking Cover,’’ ‘‘ Up a Tree,’’ and 
‘* After a Good Day.”’ 


Size of engraved portior of Plates, 20in. x 134} in. 
Price :—Plain Prints, £2 Bs, the set of four; Hand-Coloured Prints, or Artist’s Proofs (limited to Too sets), 
£4 4s. the set of four. 


E. W. SAVORY, Ltd., Fine Art Publishers, BRISTOL. 


(An Illustrated Circular of the above will le sext on af plication.) 
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**The Exquisite Egyptian.’’ 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo) 


CIGARETTE 
Egyptian 25 Years. 
Of all Tobacconists and Stores throuzhout the World, and 
10, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks, STAFFS. 


- MANUFACTURERS Or 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IR 
IRON & WIRE FENGING, HURDLES, ¥7| ROOFING, SHOOTING BOXES, 


WIRE WETTING, GUARDS, STABLES, MOTOR HOUSES, and 
Buildings of Every Description. 


- 


| 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, & Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 

THE BADMINTON GLOVE _ 3/- per pair. 

KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 

THE HUNT SHIR, with Detached Collar, from 716 


34, STRAND, W.C., and at 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


AND SCHOOL OF 


10, Brewer’s Green, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Opposite A. & N. Stores. 
HOUSING FOR PRIVATE MOTORS. 
CARS FOR HIRE. REPAIRS, &c. 
CARS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Lessons given in Construction and Driving. 
Also Private Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen. 
PETROL, TYRES, OILS, &c. 
IGNITION AND LIGHTING BATTERIES CHARGED. 


Messrs. LEWIS & MOORE. 
Full Particulars on application. 
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6 CYLINDER STANDARD 6. 


50 h.p. Speed Model 
Chassis, 
30 h.p. Tourist 
Chassis, L675 


COACHWORK BY 
C. S. WINDOVER & CO., Ltd. 


Immediate Delivery. 


Trials and Catalogue apply— 
THE STANDARD 
MOTOR AGENCY, Ltd., 

63, Regent House, 
Regent Street, W. 


LIDAY GmpPIN 


{MaRS TILL OCTOBER) 


DETECTIVE WORK. 
MORRIS, Private and Confidential Detective, 
* 60, Haymarket, S.W.—Divorce and confidential inquiries of 
every description undertaken. Newest methods, absolute secrecy. 
Economy and despatch. Consultations free. Hours ten to five. 
Telephone: 8050 Gerrard. 


(Beautifully ilastrated) contains Full 
J.S.CUNNINGHAM, YOUNG MEN'S CAMP, DOUGLAS, ISIE of MAN 


AUTOMOBILES PILAIN. 


16-20 h.p. £520 
20-30 h.p. £640 | DIRECT DRIVE on 3rd and 4th Speeds 
24 35 h.p. £680 | (PATENTED). 


40-60 h.p. - £900 DIRECT DRIVE on ALL Speeds. 
(PATENTED). 


Reliable, Simple, Finely Constructed, 
Powerful, and Fine Hill Climbers. 


MODERATE IN PRICE FOR FINE WORK. 


Full Particulars on application. TRIAL RUNS arranged at any time. 
Any kind of shewndlin mee on reasonable Terms. 


AUTHORISED AGENT- D. HEINEMANN, 


Telephone: 1851 Kensington. 26, CRANLEY MEWS, 
Telegrams: “PETROMOTOR,” LONDON. SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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ARTHUR. RAYNER. 


Tenants’ 
Fixtures 
Specialist, 


STOKE 
SPESAACS 
SLOUGH. 


IMlustrated 
Price Lists of 
every class 
of Building 
Free upon 
application. 


The BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS recommends 


PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 


A Boon for Bronchial Asthma, Cough, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat. Invaluable to 


SPEAKERS, SINGERS, and TEACHERS. 


Vadame SARAH BERNHARDT 
“uses Proctor s Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Voice, 
Throat, and Chest, and recommends them to her friends ” 


SOLD ONLY IN BOXES 41/- and 2/6, by Chemists and Stores. 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


High-class Studies 
for lovers of beauty, 
Artists, Students, 
Graceful sample collections, 


5/- P. O. upwards. 


State wishes, and full satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


LEONARD Succr., 
Passage du Désir (Fg. S. Martin), PARIS. 


ART 


etc. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 
PER SET. 


WPS Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines. Specially de- 
signed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


Ghe - - 


TATLER 


Is a BIOGRAPH of 
SOCIETY and the STAGE 
at Home and Abroad. 


Is an Illustrated ‘‘ Who's Who” 
in Society and on the Stage. 


Is Brimful of Brightly-Written 
NOTES on the LIGHTER 
TOPICS of the DAY. 


GIVES a PICTORIAL 
Weekly Record of all that 
occurs of INTEREST in the 
SOCIAL and THEATRICAL and 
SPORTING WORLD. 


THE TATLER 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


F. E. INDER, 


Builder. Contractor, 


and 


Sanitary Engineer. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AND 
REPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 


86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 
LONDON, S.E. 


WITCHELL @ CO., 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


1 


7 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


: 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 

However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 

You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 

The Company you choose should offer 


the most liberal benefits, and possess great 


financial resources, The “London and 


Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 
Fire, 
Burglary, 
OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


N 


cottish Widows’ Fun 


Life Assurance Society 


I.—Profitable Character of its Business. 


The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December Igo! 
amounted to 42,643,936, which enabled the Directors to declare 
the Compound Bonus of £1:14s. per cent per annum on the Sum 
Assured and previous Bonuses in force. Zhe Bonus Additions, 
calculated on the Original Sum Assured only, thus ranged, according 
to duration of the Policy, from £1: 14s. to £5:4:9d. per £100 for 
each year's premium paid during the period. 


II.—Liberality of its Conditions. 


LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES or “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” free of 
fucure Premiums, allowed at any time; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value; Mosr PO.uicieEs free 
from any restrictions as to Residence or Occupation. 


Liberal Intermediate Bonuses allowed between Divisions of Profits, thus 
securing all the benefits of an Annual Division. 
III.—Absolute Security for its Obligations. 
THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amount to : . £18,000,000 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to. P 1,800,000 
IV.—Usefulness of the Society. 

THE CLAIMS paid by the Society exceed ; . £30,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES 


securing all the privileges of Membership may be made at any 
of the Soctety’s Offices, or Agencies in connection therewith. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Dublin . . 41 St. Birmingham 12 Bennett's HI. 

Glasgow. .114 W. GEORGE STREET. Leeds... 21 Row. 

Liverpool .. 48 CastLe STREET. Belfast . . . 2 HIGH STREET. 

Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 12 Grey STREET. 


Printed by R. & R. CLrark, Limi tep, £dinburgh. 


ae 


| Established forMutaat 
Life Assurance 


Security, Profit, Liberal Conditions, 


the Soctety’s Policies are Documents 
of the Flighest Value for Family 
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You can always serve the 
most delicious and appetizing luncheons 
when you use 


Libby’s (fia) Food Products 


Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté 
Melrose Paté Veal and Ham Paté 
Soups Vienna Sausage Roast Beef Savoury 
Potted Ham Boiled Mutton Mock Turtle Soup 
Potted Tongue = Minced Collops Chicken Soup 
Roast Mutton Lunch Tongues Tomato Soup 


Ask your Grocer for Libby’s, and take only Libby’s. oe 
Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
59 Tooley St., London, S. E. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CAR AGENCY. 


Second-hand Cars Bought and Sold on Commission; also Advice 
given to Buyers of New Cars. Cars Built to Order. 


FIRST-CLASS MOTOR AND ELECTRIC CARS FOR HIRE, 


For Town or Country Use. 
RELIABLE CHAUFFEURS SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Address: 26, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Telephone—137 CENTRAL. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


Beautiful Scenery. To West Highlands, 
Excellent 


Accommodation, West and North Coast of Scotland, 
ee and Round Great Britain. 


Moderate Fares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS @ SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS 


For Preserving and eng Guns, Pistols, Arms, and Ammunition; Bicycles, Motors ; 
also Surgical and Dental Instruments. 
In 3-oz. tins 3d. In 1-lb. tins .. 1/- 


Gun and Bicycle Grease. Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 
Bicycle Chain Lubricant. Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 


VETERINARY “ VASELINE ”’— 


For the treatment of Injuries and Diseases of Animals, Mange, Loss of Hair, ete. 
A Specific for Scratches, Sprains, Wounds, etc. 
1-lb, Cans (hermetically a price 4/- 5-lb. Cans (hermetically sealed), price 2/6 


OLE PROPRIETORS AND SOLE MAKERS: 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., *Pacciine,” 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C¢ 


LEATHER TRADED 
1902 

TRAOES 

1802 
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